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Democracy in Art 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


ANY people think of the artist as a 
detached from his fellow-men 
—for, being a genius, he is not 
’ quite normal. And, being engaged 
eS) in art, he is busy in things that 
few people can understand. He is, accordingly, 
unsocial and lives in a strange world which he 
makes for himself. 

There is an organisation in Boston which dis- 
proves this idea at every point. Its ideals are 
highly artistic, its production is exceptional; 
and yet its whole method and spirit are demo- 
cratic. This is the Camera Club of the Boston 
Y. M. C. Union which was organised in 1907. 
Look in at a meeting and you will see a crowd 
of men which fills the assembly-room to over- 
flowing—men, eager and alert, who are doing 
notable work along artistic lines. 


The Men 


The membership is made up exclusively of men 
who have an active interest in the highest form 
of photographic art. But here are laboring men 
and scientific men; men who are poor and those 
who are rich; men in the professions, such as 
medicine and University teaching, with men 
also who earn their bread by their trades. These 
differences of occupation do not divide the sym- 
pathies of the membership, but tend rather 
toward broader sympathy and understanding. 

They constitute a notably congenial crowd. 
Out of the diversity of men they have created a 
real unity. Out of their many occupations and 
their varied ways of thinking they have inten- 
sified their interest in each other. If they were 
all of one class or one profession, or one set of 
ideas, the meetings might be dull. But with 


so much variety of thought, there is a constant 
stimulus of interest. 

Across all the varieties of interest and ex- 
perience, there is the strong bond of an ideal 
which they hold in common—the ideal of artistic 


production. An abstract ideal would not be so 
strong a bond of union; but a working-ideal is 
one of the greatest solvents of human diversities. 
Some people are bound together by common 
beliefs, as in a political club. Some are bound 
together because of sharing the same memories, 
as in the reunion of a class in college. Some are 
welded by financial purposes, as in the organisa- 
tion of a business-firm. There are many bonds 
of fellowship; but one of the strongest is that 
of a group of men who work together for the 
fulfilment of an ideal. Such is the fellowship of 
this Camera Club. 

Through its whole history, there has been a 
unity of spirit which is notable. Consequently, 
the new members are assimilated by that spirit. 
Every man who comes into membership feels 
that he has been caught as by a contagion. He 
is in a congenial crowd. He is a good fellow 
with good fellows. Real devotion to the ideal 
of the club and a serious interest in the work 
done are the essentials in this assimilation. 

The variety of professions and trades repre- 
sented is notable; but still more the races. 
Here are Japanese and Jews; Irish and Italians; 
Germans and French; and Americans from many 
parts of this wide Republic. So from the ends 
of the earth come the men who make up the 
membership. 

An analysis of ages is illuminating. Those 
from eighteen years to forty are about equal in 
number to those above forty years. Out of a 
membership of more than a hundred, this means 
that the ardor of youth works with the insight 
of age. Youth has its artistic dreams; it sees 
with eyes that can perceive “the light that never 
was on land or sea”—the light which the artist 
brings to his work. But * “age brings its own 
lamps with it” ; and experience is an incom- 
parable teacher. The venturesome spirit is 
associated with the disciplined mind. This 
accounts for some of the exceptional achieve- 
ments of this club. 
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HERBERT B. TURNER 


B. Y. M. C. U. CAMERA CLUB 


Art is deeply indebted to spiritual vision. In 
this quality, too, this club shows variety of in- 
spiration. Shintos and Buddhists, as well as 
men who represent the Jewish and the varied 
forms of Christian faith, are here. With such 
varied forms of faith, there is still the “unity 
of the spirit” which makes a fine expression of 
the brotherhood of man. 


The Spirit 


The ideal of art thus brings together this 
exceptional group of men. Their methods are 
not less interesting. The first principle is that 
knowledge is codperative, not individual. When 
the bare statement is made that a camera-club 
has been organised, the common thought is 
that men have united for the sake of economy. 


HAROLD E. ALMY 


One darkroom shared by a group costs less than 
a darkroom for each individual. But the pur- 
pose of the club is not primarily economic. It 
is true of all human progress, and of all human 
knowledge, that the great achievements have 
been brought about by codperation. 

This is true of achievements in art. It may 
look as if the great artist is a solitary genius. 
But in reality his success is the product of the 
race. This camera-club is an admirable illus- 
tration of the conscious codperation of men for 
artistic ends. If a man worked all alone in 
photography, he could spend his whole life in 
experimentation and not reach. his desired 
goal. But when men put their experience into 
a common fund, from which all may draw, 
there is wealth foreall. And progress may be- 
come very rapid. 
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AURORA RAYMOND E. HANSON 


B. Y. M. C. U. CAMERA CLUB 


Thus when men divide up a field of experi- 
mentation, and bring together the results, there 
may be results which one man who works alone 
would not have reached in years, but which the 
group may reach in a few weeks. 

Artistic judgment, too, is made more keen 
when the group is substituted for the individual. 
A man who works for certain results looks at 
his -picture through eyes that see the thing 
desired as well as the thing attained. A com- 
posite picture is the result. The artist, himself, 
often fails to see wherein the result is other than 
the ideal. Coupled with this truth is the other 
that a man needs to welcome criticism of his 
work and not let his ideal, or the affection which 
he has for the work of his hands, cause him to 
be over-sensitive. 


The Methods 


This method of coéperation, instead of individ- 
ual effort, has its practical side. The club is 
well equipped with lockers, darkrooms, studios, 
working-rooms, and a large assembly-room—the . -- 
latter being now taxed to its capacity because 
of the growth of membership. There is neces- 
sarily a spirit of fair play among the members. 
There is a fine training in citizenship as well as 
in photography in the actual operations. As 
civilisation advances, we learn how to use the 
things which we possess in common. We learn 
how to play fair with the man next to us. This 
lesson is intensified in this camera-club. Mutual 
helpfulness expresses admirably the relation of 
man to man. 

In its practical working, the plan is for a 
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THE FIRST-BORN 


member to arrange his work with due regard for 
other members. He may engage time ahead 
for the use of a darkroom or any of the extensive 
and fine photographic equipment of the club. 
He has a right to expect to find the darkroom 
clean and in good order. He is under obligation 
to leave it so. 

The photographic equipment owned by the 
club is costly and the total value is large. No 
one man owns it; yet each man owns the right 
to use it. In exercising his right to its use, he 
is under obligation to have proper concern for 
the others who share this right. - This is exactly 
the situation in our modern civilisation. This 
camera-club is developing citizenship. 

This principle is recognised by the members of 
the club. It is applied by them not only in 
their own group, but in the community. The 


LOUIS ASTRELLA 


B. Y. M. C. U. CAMERA CLUB 


space occupied by the club is in the building of 
the Boston Y. M. C. Union, 48 Boylston 
Street, adjoining Hotel Touraine. The spirit 
of the Union is the spirit of good citizenship. 
The club shares certain utilities—janitor-service, 
light, telephone, and water. These can be 
metered or measured. It is easy to adjust the 
financial obligation involved in them. 

But beyond these lesser things, there are the 
greater—the benefits which every man receives 
who lives in a modern civilised community. 
It is a constant aim of the club to render public 
service. These men are not merely working 
together to make pictures for themselves; they 
are codperating to make better citizens of them- 
selves, and to make a better community for all 
their fellow-citizens. One notable example is 
their aim to raise the standard of pictorial art 
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BATTLING THE ELEMENTS 


ALTON A. BLACKINTON 


B. Y. M. C. U. CAMERA CLUB 


in all the newspapers of the city. It will easily 
be seen that a hundred men, devoted to real art, 
and also to good citizenship, may have an im- 
measurable influence. One of the greatest 
avenues to the human mind is through pictures. 
To give better pictures to millions of people 
through the daily papers is a noble ideal. 


Some Results 
The final judgment on the work of a club of 


artists must be in the presence of artistic stand- 


ards. A single sentence will assert much: there 
is not a salon in America or Europe at which this 
club is not represented. A number of the 
members have an_ international reputation. 
Some belong to the Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain; and one member, Mr. F. R. 
Fraprie, is a Fellow of that society. He is the 
editor of American Photography. Many belong 
to the Arts and Crafts “Guild of Photographers” ; 
and some to the Pictorial Photographers of 
America. Fully one-fifth of the members have 
won distinction in art-exhibits. 

These are but hints of the results that come 


of the work of the club. These marks of dis- 
tinction, won by some of the members, are the 
result of the spirit of the club. The whole 
membership shares the achievements. The 
spirit in artistic work which has won these en- 
viable distinctions is the same spirit that actu- 
ates the whole membership. And it is a spirit 
that does not rest content with past achieve- 
ments, but is ever eager for new adventures and 
for the further pursuit of alluring ideals. 


Certain Members 


Herbert B. Turner is president of the club. In 
early business-life, he was connected with the 
European Tourist Business, and later became a 
book-publisher. He retired at the age of forty 
and, for the last ten years, has spent his time 
in travel and the study of photography. Archi- 
tectural subjects and marine-views seem to 
predominate in his work. 

Raymond E. Hanson was educated at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology as a 
chemist, and is connected with the chemical and 
soap industry. He is preéminently a _land- 
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TAOS, NEW MEXICO 


HENRY EICHHEIM 


B. Y. M. C. U. CAMERA CLUB 


scapist, but of late has become interested in 
figure-studies. 

For a number of years Alton H. Blackinton 
has been connected with professional photog- 
raphy. He was the Official Photographer of 
the First Naval District of the United States 
Navy, during the War. At present, he is on 
the photographic staff of the Boston Herald. 

Louis Astrella is by profession a sign-painter 
and a window-letterer. He works much with 
the miniature-camera. He plans his subjects in 
advance, and spends weeks at a time accumu- 
lating and building the properties for his pict- 
ures. Genre is his principal theme. 

Harold E. Almy is a financial investigator. 
Formerly he was connected with Bradstreet and 
is now in the Department of the Commissioner 
of Banks, of the State of Massachusetts. He is 
interested in all branches of photography, but 
prefers portraiture. 

Printing is the vocation of Merton L. Vincent, 
one of the earliest members of the Camera 
Club, serving several times as its president. 
He is interested in all branches of photography, 
but of late years his work leans toward por- 
traiture. 

Henry Eichheim is a _ well-known violinist, 
and, for many years, was connected with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Eichheim has 
traveled extensively and, for the last two years, 


has resided in the Orient. His work leans toward 
architectural subjects and genre. 

Gustav H. Seelig is in the woolen trade. He 
exhibits in all the International Salons. Snow- 
scenes appeal to him perhaps more than any 
other branch of pictorialism. He may be said 
to be a landscapist. 

William J. Jaycock is a professional skater. 
His work leads him at times as far as Australia. 
Bird-pictures are his hobby, and he puts great 


patience and hard work into his subject. He is 
also interested in making lantern-slides. 
Ralph Osborne is a singer by profession. He 


has studied in Paris for a number of years. 
As a forceful and sympathetic interpreter of 
classical songs, he is preéminent. He speaks 
French with fluency and elegance equal to 
that of the highly educated Frenchman. His 
photographic work is general though largely in 
portraiture. When in Paris, he imbibed much of 
true and refined art, and it is exemplified in his 
portraits. PHoro-Era MaGazine, January, 1918, 
contained a superbly illustrated article from his 
pen (“Experiences in Amateur-Photography’’). 
Arthur Hammond is the associate-editor of 
American Photography and the author of “ Picto- 
rial Composition in Photography,” as well as nu- 
merous articles on photographic technique. The 
readers of PuHotro-Era MaGazine are familiar 
with his beautiful landscapes and portraits. 
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Retouching for the Amateur 


Parts Two and Three 


DR. H. GRASCHOPF 


Part II. Positive Retouching 


the nature of the thing, if 
Ad the fault lies in the negative the 

W work must be repeated in every 
@| individual print. It follows, neces- 
sarily, that positive retouching 
must occupy a quite subordinate position. 
Every amateur should devote the greatest atten- 
tion to the negative, and then he will have little 
or nothing to retouch in the positive. Should 
one or more prints show defects, however, he 
ought first to consider whether it would not be 
simpler and cheaper to make a new print than 
to attempt to retouch the faulty copy. Never- 
theless, I shall also say something about re- 
touching them. 

Positive retouching for the amateur may be 
confined chiefly to removing spots. Retouching 
on printing-out paper is usually done with water- 
colors; on platinum and silver-bromide paper 
with India-ink or carbon, and possibly with 
black and white chalks. Instead of the regular 
watercolors, so-called retouching colors are 
used, which are applied with a fixing-medium, 
usually gum-arabic or white of egg, generally 
put up in tubes or small vials in the ordinary 
photograph-tones. The fixing-medium is in- 
tended partly to give the colors a better hold on 
the paper, as well as to. give the retouched part 
a gloss. The color is applied with a fine brush, 
In order to give the color a gloss, enough gum- 
arabic or beaten white of egg is added to make 
the color slightly duller than the print. Mat- 
paper prints, of course, do not require such addi- 
tion, regular watercolors being better suited. 

Retouching on_ silver-bromide and _ black 
platinum paper is much simpler than on print- 
ing-out paper, as they can be readily worked on 
with India-ink or with black and white drawing- 
chalk or pastels, which latter have the con- 
venience of being easily erased, with kneadable 
rubber (art-gum) in case the tone may not be 
correct or the retouching is otherwise defective. 
Quite large surfaces are retouched with carbon. 
In order to have the carbon or chalk hold to the 
paper they must be fixed, for which purpose 
either a fixative or a clear solution of shellac in 
alcohol is applied with an atomiser held at a 
moderate distance from the picture, which is 
placed on its edge in the same way as a crayon- 


artist fixes his drawings. These atomisers are 
seldom to be found at the ordinary photographic 
dealer’s. They must be looked for in a store for 
artists’ materials. 

Of the retouching of silver-bromide prints 
with India-ink or carbon, I can speak approv- 
ingly. On the other hand, I have found that 
retouching printing-out paper is not only seldom 


successful, but is also unnecessary. After a ~ 


brief calculation, I find that retouching-colors 
cost more than a passable new print, and the 
work required is out of all proportion to the 


‘result, if one also considers that these prints are 


usually of small size, so that the material cost 
of a spoiled copy is comparatively small. It is 
different with silver-bromide prints, as they are 
mostly in the form of enlargements of consider- 
able size, and the really small amount of trouble 
required for retouching, which is easier than on 
any other kind of paper, is well repaid. Work 
with carbon and chalk is especially recommended 
as the finest shading can be brought out without 
difficulty and the fixing with atomised shellac 
is extremely simple. Any one who understands 
something about the use of crayons could very 
quickly pick up the practice. To the amateur 
who has his small original views enlarged, this 
sort of positive retouching can be heartily rec- 
ommended. The results pay for the small 
amount of trouble. 

I shall now speak of that method which I and 
many of my colleagues have to thank for our 
finest results. 


Part III. Indirect Retouching 


The idea of indirectly retouching photographic 
pictures is not new, and I make no claim to be 
the ‘originator of it. But the process, itself, 
offers quite important advantages over all other 
ordinary methods of retouching, so that a short 
description will, perhaps, be welcome to many 
photographers and will help to avoid the dan- 
gerous reef of negative-retouching. 

The process, according to the idea of indirect 
retouching, culminates in the reproduction of a 
retouched picture. The photograph which re- 
quires manual work of any kind is printed on a 
smooth, mat chloro-bromide or silver-bromide 
paper. Personally, I prefer for this work the 
chloro-bromide of silver paper with a smooth 
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mat surface, for several reasons. The tone- 
color is comparatively easy to match with water- 
color, such as neutral black or sepia, and readily 
takes brush-work without spreading, which is 
not the case with all such papers. Still, on 
some other papers the prints are just as clear in 
the lights and full in the shadows. 

I. work such a print all over with color or 
chalk until I have a positive that answers fully 
my desire, in every respect. The picture must 
be absolutely faultless, must have the correct 
gradation between lights and shadows—in short, 
must be perfect technically and esthetically. 

This retouched copy I reproduce with the 
camera—at least double extension of the bellows 
is needed—or with a special reproducing-appara- 
tus. I now obtain a new negative. It is, how- 
ever, a negative which at the most will have 
only trifling defects from dust, etc., which I-can 
immediately correct with the knife described in 
Part I, or with covering-color; and from this 
negative I can make positives, diapositives—in 


IRVING S. LOVEGROVE 


short, everything for which I require a faultless 
negative. 

This method of making a faultless picture is 
comparatively simple and can be recommended 
to every photographer, because no _ special 
practice and experience are necessary as for 
judging and improving a negative; but the 
amateur has only the incomparably easier work 
of retouching a positive with color or with chalk, 
and all the rest can be done by purely photo- 
mechanical means. 

So I think that I have sketched in broad lines 
the chapter on photographic retouching-work 
for amateurs, and can only wish that more 
attention will be given it on the part of the 
photographic press and of the amateurs in this 
line than has been devoted to it heretofore, and 
that all amateurs who have risen above the 
primitive puttering may also do the necessary 
retouching as far as practicable in the negative, 
and rather make fewer but technically faultless 
pictures.—Photographische Rundschau. 
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Fundamentals of Print-Criticism and Appreciation 


Part Four—Artistic Quality: What It Should Be 


-AUGUST KRUG 


IHERE are those who affect to be- 
lieve that there is no art-side to 
eq! photography: that a photographic 
j| print can have no ciaim to be artis- 

=tic. The argument seems to be 
that exposure and the after-processes are me- 
chanical, hence inartistic; if handwork is re- 
sorted to, the picture ceases to be a photograph. 
As space and inclination are lacking for us to dis- 
cuss and refute these points, it is sufficient for us, 
as photographers, to believe that there is such a 
thing as the art of photography. 

We would not, most of us, be content to remain 
merely skilled craftsmen at our not very difficult 
craft. If there were no progress to be made, no 
advancement possible,-no unattainable heights 
to which we could aspire, then we might well 
turn photography over to the “button-pushers.”’ 

For it is a fact that the technical part of pho- 
tography can be acquired by any one with a lik- 
ing or natural aptitude for it—by giving a certain 
amount of time and application to the plentiful 
literature on the subject. It can be taught; it is 
an exact science. Its mastery is as essential to 
the pictorialist as the ability to draw is to the 
painter; the non-technical photographer is in 
the same position as the painter who cannot 
draw. He may “get by,”’ as the saying is, and 
his productions may even be the fashion; how far 
superior his work would be were he better versed 
technically is a matter about which we can only 
conjecture. The craft of photography, then, is 
communicable; but the artistic side is not. The 
technical part of photography is in the camera, 
plates, paper and chemicals; the artistic side of 
it is in the photographer. 

True, there are books to be read which will, if 
thoroughly assimilated, give the photographer 
and critic an excellent working-knowledge of the 
principles upon which most pictures are con- 
structed. An understanding of these underly- 
ing principles is absolutely essential to both the 
pictorialist and his critic; as I see it, however, 
perfect composition, as well as perfect technique, 
are not the “be-all and end-all” of pictorial pho- 
tography. The books may be likened to the 
water-wings which a timid swimmer places about 
him in his first efforts in the water. A necessity 
at first, they are discarded as confidence is gained 
in the ability to make progress without their aid. 
We can follow the analogy further and say that 


the test of the true pictorialist is his indepen- 
dence of convention as exemplified by. the books 
on composition; just as the somewhat elemen- 
tary test of the swimmer is his ability to propel 
himself without artificial support. 

Or, perhaps, it would be better to compare the 
books on composition to the letters of the alpha- 
bet, which must be memorised and used con- 
sciously at the beginning. Soon, however, they 
merge into and become a part of ourselves; and, 
in a short time, it becomes a distinct effort for us 
to misspell a word or to misplace a highlight— 
that is, theoretically. A gentleman made the 
remark that he composed better symphonies than 
Beethoven, and painted better pictures than 
Bouguereau—in his mind; his hand, however, 
could not carry out what his mind conceived. 
And one of the prominent instructors in photo- 
graphic work, recognising the fallibility of the 
apparatus we use in translating our ideas, is fond 
of saying, “Don’t do as I do, but do as I say!” 
My advice to the photographer and critic, there- 
fore, is to get and read thoroughly every book 
which has any bearing upon this matter of com- 
position and design—not, necessarily, photo- 
graphic works; as an example, Mr. Batchelder’s 
“Principles of Design,” which was writter per- 
haps with no thought of its photographic appli- 
cation, is very helpful. 

The knowledge of what is good and bad in 
picture-making being ingrained by this study, 
the photographer will have a curb on his tendency 
to the extreme in unconventionality. If there 
is no restraint, there will be decadence; if the re- 
straint is too strong, progress will be stifled. The 
critic, in turn, fortified by knowledge of compo- 
sitional principles, will be able to discern imme- 
diately if the primary conditions of balance, 
unity, principality and subordination have been 
fulfilled, in the making of the picture. This out 
of the way, he can then determine whether the 
photographer, either in choice or treatment of 
subject, is sufficiently orthodox to require only 
praise, or whether a damper should be placed on 
his too-enthusiastic productions. 

Composition, then, is but a means to the end 
we have in mind, the production of a pictorial 
photograph. When is a photograph pictorial? 
Just wherein does it differ from the “just any- 
how” snapshot? Let us say that a true pictorial 


photograph contains the best of photography 
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improved by the tested art-knowledge of the 
centuries and raised to a higher power by the 
ability of the maker to convey, express, make 
definite his emotions, sympathies, feelings as 
called for by the subject. This is Art. 

Does it sound vague, unattainable? It is an 
ideal realised in the platinum prints of Mr. Clar- 
ence H. White; the delicate bromoil prints of 
Dr. A. D. Chaffee; the sunshiny landscapes of 
Mr. W. E. MacNaughtan, and in numerous other 
instances. ‘The critic, moreover, rather than any 
other, can set the feet of the photographic frater- 
nity in the right path, by pointing out the by- 
paths into which we are all prone to wander, and 
by cautioning against the distractions to true pic- 
torial work. This is simply another way of say- 


- ing that if the worker cannot “see” the subjects 


he is photographing in the proper way, the critic 
is to give him a new viewpoint, if possible. Even 
if there is no immediate result, the stimulation 
given by the new idea may bring results months 
or years thereafter. Proper vision is one of the 
most important assets the photographer who 
aspires to pictorialism can possess; it is a real 


- kindness to correct a warped, improper outlook. 


What are we to consider constitutes an im- 
proper outlook or warped vision? As every pho- 
tographer knows, there are a number of different 
styles or “schools” of photography—distinctive 
in themselves and each of which is probably 
founded upon some basic truth. The difficulty 
generally is that eyes dazzled by the contempla- 
tion of this truth are incapacitated for seeing the 
truths underlying the other schools, and extremes 
are the inevitable concomitant. Where one 
group will make only straight contact-prints 
from unmanipulated negatives, others will pro- 
duce gum-prints which may resemble only 
faintly the original. Clearly, differing processes 
of thought are responsible for these wide differ- 
ences of technique; either, both or neither may 
be right, according to the opinion of the individual 
critic. In this free country it is not for us to 
say that the work our neighbor produces is good 
or bad; we can only try to understand it; and, 
if the maker asks our help, to criticise it fairly 
and impartially, aided by our knowledge of what 
he is attempting to do. 


There is a real danger that the experienced 
worker, surfeited possibly with photographic 
honors, and misled by the thought that whatever 
he does is good—simply because he does it—will, 
for the sake of originality, be tempted to un- 
restrained expression, which as we have said, 
will certainly end in decadence. It is not pos- 
sible for us, as pictorialists, to ignore the great 
mass of pictures which were made before we 
appeared upon the scene; or to reject, success- 
fully, the principles upon which all Art-is said, 
with truth, to rest. Decadent originality may 
satisfy the maker; but it does not delight any 
but decadents. Let us have progress, by all 
means—but not at the expense of beauty. 

Artistic quality, then—what should it be? 
The true pictorial photograph is supremely 
artistic, and we conclude, therefore, that artistic 
quality is compounded of the elements of 
technical excellence, compositional knowledge, 
vision, and the dexterity—‘“‘tricks” if you will 
have it so—that are necessary to place the vision 
down on paper where it can delight others. A 
print that fills these requirements has artistic 
quality. 


What is Art? 


THE conclusion is that heaven-born geniuses 
are a myth. Actors are no fonder of thinking 
hard and laboring hard than any other set of 
humans. The manager, seeing that there 
doesn’t appear to be very much difference in 
their calibre, has taken to selecting them by 
their physical appearance. The actor is the 
cause, and the manager is the result. The 
public is quick to respond to really fine acting— 
that is what: fine acting is; for if it doesn’t make 
the public respond, it isn’t fine acting. You 
often hear it said that the public dotsn’t want 
art. It would be just as sensible for a man to 
take a broken watch to be mended, state his 
wants to the watch repairer and then add that 
he mustn’t employ skill in the operation! For 
what is art in its practice? It is skill—accome 
plishment. 

Joun E. KEetierp. 
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Handling Cut-Films as Plates 


FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


O my mind, it is a sad thing that 
Portrait and Commercial Ortho 
Films are not made in sizes smaller 
than 4144 by 614. This deprives a 
great number of photographers of 
their use. However, the larger sizes could 
easily be cut down to fit the smaller holders— 
but there are no smaller holders made! No 
apparatus is manufactured for handling films 
smaller than 4144 by 61%. So listen to your 
Uncle and you will hear how to use out-films in 
your ordinary plateholders, developing-tank, 
and everything else you use with plates, with the 
possible exception of the drying-rack. 

In the following methods of handling cut-films 
as plates, it must not be construed that I mean 
that only Portrait-Films or Commerical Ortho 
Films can be used. It is possible to use film 
cut from the strip in an ordinary roll of film, or 
from a film-pack. Indeed, for some work the 
writer uses pack-films exclusively. Since the 
work of handling the films begins with the films 
themselves, it is best to tell about them there. 

When using Portrait or Commercial Ortho 
Films, or other such films packed as plates, all 
that is necessary is to cut the films down to the 
particular size you use. For instance, the size 
of my favorite camera is 344 by 4144. I buy a 
package of 4144 by 61% Portrait-Films, cut each 
film exactly in half, and I then have two dozen 
films of the size I use, without a particle of waste. 

When using a film-pack as a source of film, 
another operation must be used. The tabs of 
the pack are all pulled out, after the photographer 
has migrated to a darkroom. The pack is then 
opened and all the films extracted. The black 
backing-paper is detached from each film-section. 
It will be found that, although the films are the 
correct width, they are somewhat longer than 
the size of the picture your camera takes. There- 
fore, one end must be cut off. The end on which 
is pasted the silk-strip (to which was attached 
the paper-backing) is the end to amputate. It 
is necessary merely to place an old plate over 
the film so that three of its edges are directly 
over three edges of the film, and to cut off the 
protruding other end with a sharp knife or old 
razor-blade. This will result in a piece of film 


the exact size of the plate that fits your holders. 
Each film-section is treated likewise; and if all 
the films are not to be used at once, the unused 
ones are stored away in an old plate-box. 
Film-sections can be cut from roll-film, also; 
but that is a difficult, not to say, tiresome task. 


A film-pack is easier to handle, and is not so 
infernally contrary about curling up. 

_ Having cut our films to fit our holders, we will 
proceed to solve the problem of making them go 
where they never were intended to go. It is 
necessary to have some clear pieces of glass. 
Discarded plates cleaned of their emulsions are 
the best (and cheapest) thing for the purpose. 
Strip a dozen plates or more at once. They 
must be perfectly clean when used with film, 
for a sheet of glass travels all the way through 
the finishing process with each film-section, 
except when drying the film. 

We retire to a darkroom and the holders will 
now be filled with the cut-films. To do so, a 
clear piece of glass is first inserted into the holder 
in exactly tlie same manner as if it were a plate. 
If your holders are such as have a lock on them 
(such as the holders for the number three Kodak 
Plate-Back holders in the first illustration) these 
must be fastened before the film is inserted. It 
is preferable to place a sheet of glass, in that 
case, in each side of the holder, and then fill with 
film. 

The manner of filling the holder with a piece 
of cut-film is shown in the first illustration. 
One end of the film is slipped under the edge 
which holds the glass in the holder; then the 
film is bent, and the other end slipped under the 
opposite edge-catch. If the film has been cut 
to the same dimensions as the glass-plate, it 
should lie perfectly flat in the holder and have 
exactly the same appearance as a plate. If 
the film bulges, you have either cut the film too 
long, or have not slipped the edge of it under 
the catches as far as it will go. It matters not 
if the film will slip about a trifle when touched, 
for it will not fall out, except, of course, if the 
film has been cut too short. It goes without 
saying that the hands, when filling the holders, 
must be scrupulously clean and absolutely free 
of moisture—otherwise you will have an assort- 
ment of finger-prints such as Mr. Beardsley told 
about in his “Practical and Humorous Experi- 
ences”’ serial. 

The slides are then replaced in the holders, 
and the photographs made on the films exactly 
as if they were plates. No adjustment of the 
groundglass is necessary, because the film is in 
exactly the same plane as a contained plate would 
be. After the plates are exposed, they are 
carried to the darkroom for development. 

It is presumed, here, that the reader uses the 
tank-method of development of his plates. If 
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he does not, there is no difference between the 
manipulation of the cut-films and the manipula- 
tion of plates, except in drying them. 

When preparing to develop the films, the 
photographer should provide a basin of water 
of the same temperature as the developer. The 
developer should be mixed, and poured into the 
tank, ready for use. The slides of the holders 
are drawn out. Then one film and plate are 
removed together, exactly as if removing a plate. 
The film and glass are. both immersed in the 
water after being separated. The film is allowed 
to soak until the gelatine is soft, which should 
take from ten to fifteen seconds, depending on 
the temperature and film used. The wet film 


When wetting the films, before placing them 
against the glass plates, care must be taken that 
the gelatine is perfectly soaked. If the film is 
not sufficiently soft when the two are placed in 
contact, the result will be stains on the film, 
which stains can be removed only by redevelop- 
ment. No stains will result, if the simple pre- 
caution is taken to wet the films thoroughly. 

When placing the films in the rack, be sure 
that two films do not face each other. In other 
words, place the glasses in the rack with the 
films all facing in one direction. The films, 
while in the developer, sag away from the glasses, 
and thus, if they were placed face to face, would 
touch each other with an undeveloped or under- 


FIGURE 1 


is then placed on the wet glass. Be sure that 
the sensitised side is up; that it is not in contact 
with the glass. The edges of the glass and film 
should be in juxtaposition, which can be accom- 
plished easily by placing the glass and film to- 
gether as in the second illustration. It will be 
found that after the film and glass are placed 
together, they will cling to each other tightly 
until they are immersed in the developer, when 
the film will move away a mere fraction of an 
inch from the glass and allow the developer to 
act on every part. All the films are wet and 
placed on glasses in the same manner. Each, 
as they are placed together, is then placed in 
the developing-tank rack. When the rack is 
full, it is lowered into the developer and left for 
a time which is determined by the temperature 
of the developer. 


developed streak resulting. By placing a glass- 
back next to a film, that is impossible. 

When development is complete, the cover is 
removed from the tank and water is run into the 
vessel forcefully. Be sure that every bit of 
developer is washed from the films before re- 
moving them from the solution. Take care 
that no bubbles have formed between the plates 
and the films, into which developer has found its 
way and been sealed by the gelatine sticking to 
the glass. If by chance a bit of developer is 
caught between a glass and film, at once detach 
the film from the glass and plunge it into water. 
Leaving the developer there will, of course, 
cause a stain. Nothing of the sort will happen, 
though, if the films are wet thoroughly before 
immersing them in the developer, and before 
placing them in contact with a piece of glass. 
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The films, still clinging to the glass-plates, are 
removed from the developer and placed at once 
in the fixing-bath. You will notice that, im- 
mediately the film is removed from a solution, 
it clings tightly to the glass backing it, but im- 
mediately that it is placed in a solution again, 
it moves away from its support slightly, allowing 
the solution to act on every part. 

After the films are fixed, they are placed in a 
wash-tank, still in contact with the glasses. It 
will be seen that, throughout, the whole opera- 
tion is virtually the same as the treatment of a 
plate. Indeed, the films and glasses are really 
plates with detachable emulsions. In this way, 
the photographer has all the advantages of a 
plate, with none of its disadvantages, namely, 
the danger of breakage and weight. 

The films having been washed, they are re- 
moved from the wash-water. The film is then 
stripped from its glass-backing and hung up to 
dry. For this, I simply stick a safety-pin 
through one corner and hang the film on a line 
stretched across the kitchen. If the films are 
large, two safety-pins will be necessary, one at 
each of two corners. The glass-plates are 
washed by pouring hot water over them, then 

- put into a rack to dry, when they are ready to 
be used again for the next films. It is best to 
have a double supply of glasses, so that the plate- 
holders can be refilled immediately after empty- 
ing them for development. 

The immense advantages and conveniences of 
the method given herewith are at once apparent. 


FIGURE 2 


It gives the opportunity to use cut-films to those 
who are deprived of their use because of the 
non-manufacture of the size of film they use. 
It also gives the ability to use cut-films to the 
photographer who cannot afford, or does not 
wish, to buy special holders, racks and other 
accessories for his camera. In short, every one 
who uses plates can use cut-films by my method, 
without investing one cent in any apparatus. 

I wish to add a word, here, about the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the different kinds of 
cut-films. This is wholly a matter for the 
photographer to decide for himself. I can do 
nothing more than tell of the films I use, of their 
weak points and strong points. 

Portrait-Films, made by Eastman, are of 
course the ideal thing for the portraitist. Com- 
mercial photographers of a great number use 
Portrait-Films for their commercial work. Their 
splendid scale of gradation and freedom of 
halation are their greatest assets over plates. 
Their softness places them far above any other 
cut-films for portraiture. 

In parenthesis—if any halation occurs when 
using cut-films with glass-backing, as suggested 
here, it can be prevented entirely by placing 
between the film and glass, one of the black 
sheets of paper with which the films are packed. 
This is removed just before development. 

Getting back to Portrait-Films. There are 
many advantages for them which I do not state, 
here, because of self-evidence. But I have 
found that the emulsion of Portrait-Films is 
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very soft, and, unless extreme care is taken, 
scratches and holes in the emulsion will appear. 
The addition of more hardener to the fixing-bath 
will prevent effectively any such trouble, which 
is easily preventable. 

Commercial Ortho Films are the right things 
for commercial and general photography. They 
have the snap that commercial work demands 
and less of the softness that Portrait-Films mani- 
fest. The one thing that is in favor of the two 
mentioned grades of cut-films is that they are 
coated on a very thick and substantial base. 
This thickness gives them a strength and spring- 
iness that causes them to lie absolutely flat in 
the plateholders. It also allows them to cling 
more closely to the plates during finishing than 
thinner grades of film, such as pack-film. 

For ordinary work, I use pack-film entirely. 
I find it is very satisfactory for all kinds of work. 
The disadvantage of pack-film is that it is coated 
on a much thinner base than either Portrait or 
Ortho Films, and, therefore, it does not lie so 
flat as they do. Pack-films lie flat enough for 
perfect work; but there is just a suggestion of a 
curl along the long edges after they are placed 
in the holders. That this is negligible, is shown 
by many of my negatives which have perfect 
definition to the very edges. A disadvantage 
of pack-film again appears in that they do not 


possess the softness of Portrait or the snap and 
color-sensitiveness of Commercial Ortho Films. 
Indeed, the three grades of film can be classed 
as “Soft,” “Hard,” and “Medium,” in the same 
manner as paper. The two illustrations with 
this article were made by flashlight on pack- 
film developed with pyro in a tank. The prints 
are on glossy medium, developed in M.Q. 

The question of the price of the different films 
arises. A pack of films for my use costs $.90. 
A dozen 4144 by 61% Portrait-Films cost $1.25, 
and when cut in two, makes two-dozen sections. 
This makes a saving of $.35 on two dozen films, 
which is an appreciable difference. The points 
considered above should enter into the purchase 
of film, as well as the price. Persons using 
4x 5 plates will find they can save more money 
by buying 8 x 10 films and cutting them in four 
than by buying 5x8 films and cutting them in 
two. On this question, you must work out your 
own salvation. 

Plates are rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past. All the good and none of the bad qualities 
of plates have been incorporated into films. It 
is my thought that cut-films will eventually 
drive plates from the market and become superior 
to them in every way. The greatest advantage 
of films now is voiced by the demonstrator who 
remarked, “And if you break one—you don’t!” 


Balance By Shadows 
In Pictorial Composition 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


V ERYONE who possesses even the 
WW slightest experience, recognises the 
M| importance of having light and 
dark tones in a picture, to furnish 

wmmmmiws) effective contrast, and bring out 
individual parts; but the shadows which are 
responsible for most of the darker tones in a 
scene fall into two classes—Ist, those produced 
by recessed parts, such as the under sides of 
thick masses of foliage, and architectural detail, 
or the shady side of objects seen against the 
light. 2nd. Cast-shadows thrown upon a sur- 
face by the presence of some opaque body be- 
tween it and a strong source of light. Such 
shadows are most prominent when a scene is 
illuminated by direct sunshine, or strong artifi- 
cial light falling from one side, or in front of the 
observer with his camera. 


The kind of shadows first mentioned are 
accepted as a matter of course, since they are 
always present in a subject that possesses any 
depth of perspective, or contains broken con- 
tours, but the pictorial value of cast-shadows is 
not always so fully realised. So important are 
they, however, that their presence may either 
make or ruin a composition; depending upon 
their location and rendering. 

Should the subject happen to be so perfectly 
balanced by the natural disposition of light and 
dark-tone in the subject-matter, seen in a diffused 
light, the addition of cast-shadows would be 
superfluous, and probably upset the harmony of. 
the finished picture; but, as a matter of fact, 
one does not often find a subject that exhibits 
such a perfect tonal pattern in the individual 
objects, but that some improvement can be pro- 
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duced by means of cast-shadows in the proper 
place, and I will go so far as to say that in cer- 
tain circumstances the pictorial material does 
not exist without such shadows; in other words, 
the motive lies wholly in the transient pattern 
formed by the shadows, rather than by the 
objects casting them. 

Although in any open landscape, especially 
one containing hills, the shadows cast by passing 
clouds exert a strong influence, due to changing 
the tonality of important parts of the distance 
and middle-distance, the most striking effects 
of light and shadow in the average subject occur 


service in picture-making by balancing and 
uniting other parts of a subject. For instance: 
dark masses of foliage separated by a broad road 
can be united in a graceful manner, and the eye 
led to the focal point of the composition, by 
well-placed shadows across the path. The study 
entitled, “Cool shadows lie across the path,” 
illustrates this point. Here the foliage-shadows 
at the left side of the road lead across to the 
clump of trees which cast them, at the same time 
furnishing the note of tonal balance needed to 
offset the lighter tones of the sunlit foliage in 
the middle-distance. Another example of the 
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in the foreground; as the shadow-patterns are 
seen to the best advantage when they are spread 
out upon the grass, snow, or other surface, 
virtually at the spectator’s feet; or are cast 
upon a nearby wall, in the case of an architec- 
tural subject. 

In studying the individual parts of the material 
which one contemplates using for a picture, the 
transient shadows must be regarded as elements 
of line and tone equal in importance to the solid, 
permanent objects; for after all .is said, the 
image we catch and fix upon the sensitive film 
is but a shadow after it passes through the lens. 

The shadows, even when not striking enough 
in form to make an interesting pattern by them- 
selves, can be made to perform a highly useful 
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value of cast-shadows is “‘ Woodland-Shadows,”’ 
where the slanting shadow in the foreground 
makes a line that leads ‘the eye up to the mass 
of dark foliage coming into the picture from the 
margin at the right. The diversified outline of 
this mass in shadow gives something of a vista- 
effect, and adds much to the depth of perspec- 
tive by concentrating the greater portion of the 
dark tones in those portions of the subject 
nearest the observer. Both illustrations show 
the effect of a side-lighting. 

The difference of an hour or two, or in some 
cases only a few minutes, will alter entirely the 
scheme of light and shadow—some parts which 
were in shadow being fully lighted, and vice- 
versa. In such circumstances, the worker is 
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WOODLAND-SHADOWS 


quite justified in adopting “watchful waiting,” 
however questionable the wisdom of such a 
policy may have proved in affairs of state. 

In winter, wonderful opportunities are pre- 
sented on bright days for observing and utilising 
shadows cast by leafless trees and old fences, or 
the masses of snow in a fresh-broken trail. Fre- 
quently, such shadows are really the making of 
the picture, from the artistic viewpoint, as in 
‘**Sunlit Snow,” where the interest centers in the 
shadows cast by the rail-fence and trees. Try 
to imagine the appearance of this scene on an 
overcast day, when the foreground is a blank 
expanse of almost flat tone where the shadow- 
pattern now is—also note the concentration of 
solid objects into a triangle, starting near the 
right lower corner and extending diagonally 
across the picture-space toward the “north-east” 
corner. By covering the snow-shadows with a 
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piece of white paper, the lack of balance, which 
would have been caused by a blank foreground, 
will be forcefully brought out—emphasising the 
part played by the cast-shadows in providing 
the necessary balance of lines and tones. 

“The Substance and the Shadow”’ not only 
shows the beauty of shadows in a snow-scene, 
but demonstrates their value by leading the eye 
up to the principal object when there is not a 
difference of line and tone in the foreground 
material to accomplish this unaided; also in 
giving a feeling of perspective to the surface of 
the snow. Without these shadows to connect 
the tree and foreground, the former would be- 
come an isolated mass of dark tone set in an 
almost unbroken light space; besides which, the 
concentration of so much dark tone at the upper 
part of the picture, would make the “tone- 
spotting” top-heavy were it not that the shadows 
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furnish the needful amount of halftone or middle- 
tint, to unite the tonal extremes represented by 
the tree-trunk and lighted surface of the snow. 
Such an effect as this can be obtained, of course, 
only by working against the light. 

Shadows, whether cast or caused by parts of 
the subject being in shadow, afford the strongest 
means to bring out the character of a building, 
or any architectural detail. Even diffused 
shadows are effective in defining contours of 
surfaces and the separation of planes. This 
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can be seen in the illustration “Under the Por- 
tico,” looking along the main entrance of the 
New York Public Library. The viewpoint was 
inside the line of supporting columns, the inner 
faces of which were naturally in shadow. By 
utilising the shadow-side of one of these in the 
immediate foreground, a satisfactory accent was 
obtained to emphasise the lighted side of the 
next in line, thus helping to convey the impression 
of distance between them, while the shadow cast 
by the nearest one upon the tesselated pavement 
repeated to a certain extent the tones of the 
shadows in the vaulted ceiling of the portico. 
Note the tonal gradation caused by the shadow 


upon the concave end-wall, as it shows the shape 
better than any lines could do. 

“Stonington Public Library” shows a good 
normal lighting for a subject of this character. 
The front is in the sunlight, whereas the parts 
at right-angles to it are in shadow, thus giving 
the feeling of solidity usually demanded in the 
treatment of a building. But the touch neces- 
sary to pull the entire composition together is 
the dark shadow in the immediate foreground, 
which balances the heavy foliage back of the 
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building; differentiates the tone of the fore- 
ground’ from the middle-distance, and gives 
more concentration of light nearest the focal 
point; so, although unobtrusive in itself, this 
shadow is important, notwithstanding. 

The proportion of shadow to lighted areas 
generally depends upon the angle and direction 
of illumination. Other things being equal, the 
maximum shadow-effects in the foreground are 
seen when facing the light, or with the sun at a 
low angle and at one side; but individual dif- 
ferences in the nature of the subject-matter will 
sometimes cause the best effects to be produced 
when the sun is quite high. In the woods, for 
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example, the desired shadow-effects sometimes 
come from overhanging branches which are not 
seen in the picture, and, if the foliage is thick. 
too low an angle of lighting might throw the 
entire foreground into shadow. For a similar 
reason, some architectural subjects are taken 
best when the sun is nearly overhead, as one 
then sees the gpeatest amount of vertical shadow 
cast by projecting details. 

Now, just a few words regarding relative tone- 
values of cast-shadows in a picture, since their 
effectiveness depends a good deal upon careful 
rendering. Above all else, one should aim to 
preserve their transparency, for a blocked-up, 
opaque mass of tone destroys all feeling of per- 
spective and luminosity. 

Shadows, unlike reflections, are formed by 
the cutting off of direct illumination from parts 
of a subject, which, by eliminating the small 
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accents of highlight present under full lighting, 
flattens the general tonality of such parts; these, 
however, are kept transparent by diffused light 
refracted from the sky or from surrounding 
objects of a light tone. 

The relative value of a shadow compared with 
that of the object casting it is subject to several 
factors which change the result. In the first 
place; when the light falls upon the scene from 
one side, and back of, the spectator, the side of 
an object nearest the observer will be lighted, 
which will probably cause it to appear lighter 
in tone than its cast-shadow, even though the . 
latter falls upon a white surface. This can be 
illustrated by citing the case of a white house 
surrounded by snow. If the side of the building 
nearest the eye is fully lighted, then the shadow 
of the building must appear much darker—in 
fact it will be of virtually the same tone as the 
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shaded side of the house. In summer, when a 
green lawn has taken the place of snow, the cast- 
shadows will be very much deeper in tone than 
the shaded side of the house, for the reason that 
the “local tone” of the grass is much deeper 
than that of the building; but it is quite possible 
for a smooth lawn in intense sunshine to be 
lighter in value than the shadow-side of a white 
building. Where the local tone of the surface 
receiving a shadow is lighter than that of the 
object casting it, the depth of the shadow must 
necessarily be less than that of the shaded side of 
such object. Refracted light projected into a 
shadow from some strongly illuminated, light- 
toned object nearby may in individual instances 
alter the relative values as mentioned above, 
for no two subjects present identical conditions. 

The exposures of all subjects that show strong 
contrasts of light and shadow should always be 
full enough to allow the shadow-detail to de- 
velop in the negative before the highlights are 
built-up too much. A good rule in dealing with 
excessive contrast, such as is seen generally 
when working against the light, is to increase 
the normal time of exposure in proportion to the 
excess of contrast present. 

When blue or violet shadows are important 
elements of the composition, as is always the 
case in a sunlit snow-scene with nearby objects, 
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it is next to impossible to do justice to them, 
and to obtain detail in dark portions of the 
scene at the same time, without the help of a 
ray-filter and color-sensitive emulsions. 

As a protection from lens-flare, or fogging, 
caused by sunlight falling upon the front surface 
of the lens, a lens-hood should be used when 
working against the light. 


Dreams 


DREAMERS are the saviours of the world. 
Composer, sculptor, painter, poet, prophet, sage 
—these are the makers of the after-world, the 
architects of heaven. As the visible world is 
sustained by the invisible, so men through all 
their trials, and sins, and sordid vocations are 
nourished -by the beautiful visions of the dream- 
ers. He who cherishes a beautiful vision, a lofty 
ideal in his heart, will one day realise it. Cher- 
ish your visions; cherish your ideals; cherish 
the music that stirs in your heart; the beauty 
that forms in your mind; the loveliness that 
drapes your purest thought. Dream lofty 
dreams, and of these, if you but remain true to 
them, will your world at last be built. And as 
you dream, so shall you become, for dreams are 
the seedlings of realities.—JamEs ALLEN. 
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The Technique of At-Home Photography 


O. MENTE 


the technical expression, “at-home 
photography,” was originally meant 
| only that kind of photographs that 
were made at the home of the cus- 
tomer at his request. To-day, the 
meaning of the words is much broader and in- 
cludes all photographs not made under a sky- 
light, but in living-rooms, and therefore includes 
also those made by modern photographers under 
the collective name referred to. 

The early work in this class indicates—accord- 
ing to our experience—even by professional men 
with practice under a skylight, a series of unsuc- 
cessful results. Let us suppose that one’s pho- 
tographic equipment is good and correctly con- 
structed—that is, an adequate camera and tripod, 
and a brilliant portrait-lens of suitable focal 
length are at one’s command, there still remain 
many difficulties to surmount. 

First, the photographer will find that in the 
average living-room with its limited lighting- 
facilities he cannot get the regular soft lighting 
that he has in his studio, where, when making 
single portraits, and the greater part of the over- 
head- and side-light is shut out by curtains, there 
is still so much diffused light present that, with our 
highly sensitive plates, it shows very distinctly 
in the photograph. This “general light”’ is lack- 
ing in the living-room, especially where there is 
dark furniture and wall-paper. We have here, 
therefore, the fundamental difference between 
work in the studio and that in a living-room. 

Yet, without further explanation, it is true 
that one can make photographs in a single- 
windowed living-room with light full in front, if 
the camera is placed before the window, or quite 
close to it, and the sitter is so placed in the room 
that he or she receives the full light from the 
window. But that kind of flat lighting, without 
any overhead light, is only in the rarest cases 
desired and, not to speak of the lack of plasticity, 
such portraits do not usually give true likenesses. 
Moreover, it should be particularly noted that 
living-room portraits cannot be made as substi- 
tutes for the earlier studio-portraits, but that in 
them the characteristic charm of the “‘compressed 
chamber-lighting ” must be made expressive. 

When one also considers that a person goes to 
the photographer with the special object of get- 
ting his portrait made, and not to have a chat 
with him on this or that weighty subject, so it is 
doubtless true that the sitter will feel much more 
at ease in a living-room used for making por- 
traits, than he would in a studio whose super- 


abundance of light has a bad effect on sensitive 
persons. 

But however beautiful and lifelike the peculiar 
lighting of the living-room may appear to the 
eye of the intelligent observer, it is nevertheless 
very difficult to bring the widely differing tones 
of the highlights and deep shadows into a print- 
able and expressive negative. The tone is 
printable because it is really comparatively easy 
to produce a negative that will bring out all 
these tone-scales by proper lighting, whereas it 
is infinitely more difficult to keep the negative 
so within the range of tones, that the positive on 
paper will also reproduce all its fine points. What 
that means, we shall see later. 

A negative with a short scale of tones is re- 
quired by every photographic printing-process on 
paper, and so it is necessary in the first place to 
fulfil this requirement. The accomplishment of 
the task will be all the easier, the softer we have 
the lighting of the subject, the background and 
the accessories. With a suitable placing of the 
sitter in the room, diffusing-screens, reflectors 
and skilfully arranged artificial lights are the 
outfit of the at-home photographer, with which 
he must master his task. How these auxiliaries 
are to be used, depends upon the actual exceed- 
ingly variable conditions under which the pho- 
tograph is to be produced; but it seems imprac- 
ticable to write exhaustively regarding these 
matters in a magazine-article. 

But it is not often that the means to produce 
a sufficiently soft lighting are available; it is 
also often pleasing to bring direct, interesting 
and expressive lights and shadows into the pict- 
ure. In such cases many of our dryplates fail, 
that have gained a good reputation in “normal” 
exposures in the studio and in the open air. The 
at-home photographer then makes the discov- 
ery that the same plate which in the studio gave 
excellent negatives is more or less unusable when 
making portraits in strongly contrasting lights. 
For instance, if one exposes for the fine grada- 
tions of tone in the highlights and clear halftones, 
the dark tones and shadows will be clear glass, 
and will therefore give the print a pitchy, un- 
natural depth. But if one exposes long, accord- 
ing to the old rule, with a view to the dark-toned 
bodies—a rule that has little to recommend it 
in portraits, as “‘joggling”’ and an unpleasant set 
look in the eyes are apt to result—the fine shad- 
ings run into the highlights and the flesh-tones 
are lost, which is even worse than underexposure. 

We need unconditionally, therefore, for at- 
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home photographs with strongly contrasted light- _ 


ing, a plate whose curve rises gently, which we 
denominate “‘soft-working.”’ More correctly 
speaking, one should say that the’plate should 
develop softly, for softness is generally a result of 
the developer or the method of development used. 
Not every plate will permit hard or soft develop- 
ment at will, without having undesirable feat- 
ures appear. Technically speaking, the curve 
of the plate used must by proper development 
within certain limits lie flatter or steeper without 
otherwise suffering a change of form. 
Experienced at-home photographers use, not 
without reason, thick-coated and, where possi- 
ble, yellow-colored orthochromatic plates, be- 
cause they know well that these, with a more 
correct reproduction of color-values in the one- 
color tone-scale, also give soft negatives when suf- 
ficiently exposed, without having recourse to 
special developers or methods of developing. 
We would here again point out that the old pyro- 
developer is excellent for such pictures. Its 
adaptability can scarcely be equaled by the mod- 
ern developers. Also the newer Neol, whose 
only disadvantage is in being less durable, proves 
itself to be very good on account of its property 
of working uniformly and bringing out the details 
in the strongly lighted parts of the negative. 
But finally the negative is always only the 
means to the end. It may appear extraordi- 
narily good to the eye, and yet the print may not 
fulfil our desires. By the use of suitable paper, 
however, we can generally obtain satisfactory 
prints from negatives with a long tone-scale; 
pigment-paper also, of a brown color, sensitised 
for the purpose with a high percentage of bichro- 
mate, will bring us to our object; but this fine 
printing-medium does not always fulfil the prom- 
ise made for it. Let us think, however, of the 
press-photographer who often has to get pictures 
of celebrated persons under very difficult con- 
‘ditions of lighting. He has not much time to 
spend on printing-out prints and, therefore, 
generally falls back on developing-paper. In 
this case it is really extraordinarily difficult to 
reproduce in some degree the tones of the nega- 
tive. If one wants to make his negative suit 
his paper, the only thing he can do is to have 
recourse to ammonium persulphate. This, how- 
ever, in spite of all efforts to remedy the defect, 
is capricious in its clearing effect. One time it 
works faultlessly, reducing properly the strongly 
covered parts of the negative without changing 
the more transparent parts; another time it 
refuses absolutely to bite at all, or else it dissolves 
the silver in spots in the heavily covered portions 
without troubling itself in the least about the 
“drawing.” Regarding this latter appearance— 


which is doubtless the most disagreeable feature 
in the use of ammonium persulphate—there has 
not been to my knowledge any scientific investi- 
gation of it; and yet a knowledge of the cause 
of this action is very necessary, because it often 
results in the loss of the negative. Naturally, 
one will not care to risk a valuable negative in 
such an unreliable expedient; it therefore only 
remains to re-copy it by making a diapositive or 
by preparing a softer negative by means of the 
bichromate process. But in the end all these 
methods are troublesome, time-consuming and 
expensive, so that it will be preferable to use the 
pigment-process in such cases, or a soft-working 
printing-out paper. 

The artificial-light papers have doubtless 
brought a change for the better of late years, as 
more and more _ soft-working emulsions are 
brought out, which, while not having the “ wooli- 
ness”’ of the bromide papers, generally have a 
tendency to develop of a brownish-black color, 
and are usually spoken of as “portrait” papers, 
perhaps because the portrait-photographers— 
who before the war were almost without excep- 
tion partisans of the printing-out paper—found 
this paper suitable for their comparatively con- 
trasty negatives and a measurably good substi- 
tute for the printing-out paper for which it was 
almost impossible to get gold or platinum salts 
that were necessary for toning. 

But the at-home photographer must have still 
softer-working developing-paper than most of 
the portrait-papers, for, in spite of all the tricks 
of development, he will often obtain only nega- 
tives whose scale of tones is much too extended, 
even for the softest portrait-paper. 

One need only lay such a contrasty negative 
with clear-glass shadows with coated side on a 
sheet of puré-white paper to perceive how much 
is lacking in all the tones. This test is also 
instructive in other ways. It shows us, for 
instance, into what a small section the entire 
tone-scale must be compressed when the nega- 
tive is to be printed on developing-paper; never- 
theless, all the gradations from highlights to 
deep shadows will be reproduced. That the 
*freshness”’ of the picture must suffer consider- 
ably by this compulsory compression of the tone- 
intervals, and that it suffers still more from the 
use of a deep-mat coating and a yellowish-toned 
paper that shortens the gradation, is self-evident. 

Artistry without exact knowledge of the tech- 
nical fundamentals is dangerous in all fields; but 
particularly so in photography, and in at-home 
pictures especially, a thorough acquaintance 
with the fundamentals of technical photography 
is required, if the results are not to be failures. 

Atelier. 
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EDITORIAL 


Operating-Room or Studio 


T is well that Abel’s Weekly urges the abolition 
of the term, “operating-room,” as applied 
to the photographer’s studio or the place where 
the camera-sittings are made. The Editor— 
whose connection with photography in general 
dates back to the eighties—remembers that 
even in those days objection was made to this 
suggestive, ill-sounding designation. Of course, 
the term “operating-room” had no allusion to 
the apartment in a hospital where surgical opera- 
tions are performed, nor did it suggest, even in a 
humorous way, the tortures the sitter was sup- 
posed to undergo when his head was held steady 
by the cold, firm clasp of the iron head-rest. 
To be sure, the obnoxious term doubtless derived 
its significance from the photographer’s physical 
exertion in operating the camera, which, in the 
early days of the art, often was an apparatus of 
formidable proportions. Does any one remember 
Tom Burnham’s huge portrait-camera capable 
of making direct, full-length life-size portraits? 
It was an enormous affair, requiring six-foot 
dryplates—made to order. Merely to demon- 
strate its capacity, Burnham—a man of over 
six feet in height—slept several nights in his 
gigantic home-made camera, lying at full-length 
within the extended bellows! 

The Editor has always agitated against the 
use of the incongruous and ill-sounding “operat- 
ing-room,” which, it seems, still prevails among 
old-fashioned studio-proprietors in various parts 
of the country. The protest of Abel's Weekly 
against the continued use of this odious word is 
commendable, and should be supported by the 
entire American photographic press until it has 
been eradicated. The term, “gallery,” was used 
interchangeably with “operating-room,”’ because 
with its array of tall, vertical windows it was 
reminiscent of an art-gallery like the one of the 
Louvre or the Vatican; but with the coming of 
the improved studio with its reduced glass-area, 
overhead and at the sides, the once acceptable 
term became obsolete.” 

As a matter of historic interest, the subject 
of abolishing the term, “operating-room,” was 
brought up for discussion at one of the photog- 
raphers’ national conventions, thirty years ago, 
and the short and more appropriate term, 
“studio,” was suggested. It found instant favor 


and was adopted by many portrait-photogra- 
phers, although, used in a broader sense, the term 
came to be applied to the entire establishment— 
either a detached structure or a series of rooms 
in an office-building. And yet, when some one 
calls at the desk and asks for the proprietor, he 
most likely will be told that he is in the studio 
making a sitting, or in the darkroom developing 
plates. After all, then, the “studio” is the 
workroom of the artist or of the photographer. 


Foreign Camera-Exchanges 


HE purchase of used cameras from dealers 

advertised in European photo-journals is 
not always to be recommended. If the trans- 
action is conducted, on the spot, by a shrewd 
and discriminating friend, the buyer assumes 
little if any risk. A mutually satisfactory 
arrangement can usually be made, should the 
purchased article not prove as represented. If, 
however, the purchase is made by correspon- 
dence, and the dealer is disposed to take ad- 
vantage of his American customer, difficulties 
are likely to arise. In this connection, the 
purchaser should consider whether or not the 
journal in which he saw the advertisement 
assumed any responsibility. Although most 
newspapers and periodicals do not guarantee 
the integrity of their advertisers, there are some 
which adopt just the opposite course; yet we 
know of cases where non-discriminating pub- 
lishers have indemnified persons who have been 
treated unfairly by their advertisers. But this 
is the policy adopted by publishers who guaran- 
tee their advertising. The following case of un- 
fair treatment by an advertiser in a foreign 
publication is one of peculiar interest. One of 
our subscribers saw the advertisement of a 
German camera, specified as brand-new, in a 
certain English publication. Knowing the latter 
to be highly respectable, he sent the required 
amount to the advertiser and received the 
camera, which, however, was of the Ersatz type 
(war-model) covered with paper, instead of 
good quality leather as formerly. He explained 
the situation to the publisher, who calmly in- 
formed him that he did not know the advertiser 
and that he, the purchaser, merited little sym- 
pathy, inasmuch as he had bought goods of 
German manufacture! 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Pooto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or developing- 
paper having the same gradations and detail. All 
prints should be mounted on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 

and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era Maaazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Winter-Sports Competition 
Closed January 31, 1921 
First Prize: A. Van. 
Second Prize: Alexander Murray. 
Third Prize: Kenneth D. Smith. 
Honorable Mention: George W. Gould, Ralph R. 
Hall, Ozan K. Nunome, John Smith, William J. Wilson. 


Subjects for Competition—1921 


“Winter-Sports.”” Closes January 31. 
“Home-Portraits.” Closes February 28. 
“Copying Works of Art.” Closes March $1. 
(Paintings and Statuary.) 
““Home-Scenes” (Interior). Closes April 30. 
“Street-Scenes.”” Closes May 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.” Closes June 30. 
“Summer-Flowers.” Closes July 31. 
“Shore-Scenes.” Closes August 31. 
“‘Outdoor-Genres.”” Closes September 30. 


“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. . 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what: has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 

We are eager to make these competitions of practical 
value and benefit to every entrant. However, to 
serve each one to the best of our ability, we must have 
the necessary information. By following the rules, 
the advanced worker or the beginner will derive 
greater benefit from participation in these competi- 
tions and will enable us to be of greater service. 
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OVER THE TOP 


A. VAN 


FIRST PRIZE — WINTER-SPORTS 


Judging Competitions 


THERE is no doubt that many readers are interested 
to know something of how photographic competitions 
are judged, and the following account from The Amateur 
Photographer should be of interest and value. 

“*When one reads of a competition with over twenty- 
three thousand entries, there is a very natural desire 
to know how the judges tackle so vast a number of 
prints, and the exact method adopted to find the best 
work among them. It has been described as a ‘diffi- 
cult’ task; but such a term is not quite correct. That 
it was a very onerous and tiring one, every one can be- 
lieve; but mere numbers do not make judging difficult. 

The division into classes lightens the task very 
greatly of those who have to make the awards. Mani- 
festly it is much more difficult to compare the merits 
of a portrait, an architectural interior and a land- 
scape; than it is of different portraits only, or different 
landscapes only; and classification, therefore, makes 
judging much more simple. 

In all competitions with more than a dozen or so 
entries, which can be spread out so that all can be 
directly compared at once, there has to be a prelimi- 
nary selection, sometimes several successive selections, 
before the final awards are made. In the Kosmos 
competition, the first selection left over a hundred 
prints in some of the classes; these were gone through 
again so as to obtain fifteen or twenty of the best, 
which were reduced to ten or a dozen for the final 
judging. The first selection is necessarily the easiest; 


it is the final stages that take the time, and call for a 
very careful weighing up of the competing entries. It 
was very noteworthy after the preliminary rounds to 
find how the work of the same few competitors came 
right through in each class, not by themselves, of 


course, for there were always some of the best pic- 
tures by competitors who had only entered for one or 
two classes; but the way in which the practised hand 
kept cropping up, might have done much to con- 
vince some of those who sent in a great many prints 
that the competition was strictly one of skill, and not 
of chance. 

Another point on which we should like to lay stress 
is that in a competition like this, where every print is 
looked at separately in the hand, little prints have as 
careful consideration as big ones. Some very small 
pictures took awards; at least one first prize and several 
others went to prints 3144 x 444 size or less, and one 
winner measured not much, if any, more than 2x1 
inch. 

We emphasise this, because the belief that a contact 
print from a small negative ‘stands no chance’ is 
curiously widespread; although with practised photo- 
graphic “judges it can have no basis whatever. More 
awards go to large pictures, it is true; but this is only 
because the photographer who has reached a certain 
degree of skill usually likes to enlarge his work, and 
therefore enlargements are more numerous among 
the pictures by advanced workers. But when a little 
print has the quality, it is just as certain of recognition 
as if it measured feet instead of inches. 

The same thing applies to the various processes that 
may be employed in making competition-prints. There 
are many workers who have the idea that only the 
highly finished and ‘controlled’ print is likely to 
appeal to the judges. This is quite a fallacy: the 
good pictorial composition that is rendered adequately 
in ‘straight’ photography and shows artistic percep- 
tion in the result is as sure of recognition as any picture 
produced by one of the ‘fancy’ processes that call for 
much skilful handwork. So that in this respect the 
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TRYING OUT THE OLD SAND-PIT 


SECOND PRIZE — WINTER-SPORTS 


beginner who can produce clean work and has a good 
idea of the essentials of a picture stands as great a 
chance of winning a prize as the most advanced 
worker.” 


Prints for Reproduction 


TueRrE are still many photographers, both in por- 
traiture and commercial work, who are under the im- 
pression that a brilliant, somewhat hard print.is neces- 
sary to obtain the best results in halftone-work, says 
a British cotemporary, and as they never come into 
direct communication with the engraver they have 
no means of learning that they are in error. The 
modern engraver will tell you that for high-class 
halftones he prefers a soft print full of gradation, but 
free of flatness. In the making of the screen-negative 
and in the various stages of etching he can introduce 
highlights into a rather soft subject, but he cannot 
produce detail in harsh lights and shadows. If the 
original negatives are on the hard side, full exposure 
and the use of a diluted developer will give the most 
useful prints. For reproduction, the color of the 
developed images is of little account. A rusty black, 


ALEXANDER 


MURRAY 


due to short or weakened development, will often 
reproduce as well as a pure black tone. Sepia-toned 
prints should never be submitted for reproduction, 
as the shadow-detail can hardly be preserved in the 
block. Purple-toned printing-out was at one time 
considered as the only suitable medium, but glossy or 
carbon-surface bromides now seem to be preferred. 


Printing-Efficiency 


ALTHOUGH electric light is now obtainable in most 
towns, there are still some photographers who are 
obliged to use gas, or oil, for exposing Bromide and 
Gaslight papers. The question of exposure is so im- 
portant, that we think a few suggestions on the sub- 
ject may be helpful to our friends. 

Dealing first with Bromide-printing, we find that 
there is a tendency among some printers to use an 
exposing-light (electric) which is far too powerful, 
necessitating very rapid exposures. In some cases, 
this is done to “‘speed up” the work; but we doubt 
that there is any advantage in quickness when we take 
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SKI-ING IN FRANCONIA NOTCH 


into consideration the time occupied in reprinting 
“spoils.” It is easy to make a 50 per cent error in very 
short exposures, and we strongly advise printers to 
screen down the light, or use a lower candle-power 
lamp, so that the exposures average three to five sec- 
onds. Those who print in strips, will appreciate the 
point of correct and even exposures. 

Exact data as to exposure cannot be given, as there 
are so many factors to consider; but a great deal of 
help can be obtained if the negatives are graded by the 
printer, himself. He should also choose the grade of 
printing-paper. When possible, the grading of nega- 
tives should be done in daylight, so as to make allow- 
ance for the color of the image. Printers will find this 
task very difficult in cases where, owing perhaps to a 
careless assistant, less than the usual amount of sul- 
phite has been put in the pyro-developer used for the 
development of the negatives, thus causing the image 
to be of a yellowish color. 

In printing by electric light, the exposing-box should 
be fitted with a switch which is worked either by the 
foot, or by the contact of the pressure-pad. The switch 
must be of a definite make-and-break type, somewhat 
similar to the ordinary house-switch; but we do not 
recommend the type of switch that is inclined to “arc” 
or burn up. The exposing-box should have a “spy- 


KENNETH D. SMITH 


THIRD PRIZE — WINTER-SPORTS 


hole,” so that the printer can be quite certain of the 
correct action of the switch. It also acts as a guide in 
counting the exposure-seconds. In some towns, the 
electric light loses some of its intensity about the time 
when theaters are lighting up, and allowance must be 
made for this. 

Printing on gaslight-paper offers no difficulties to 
those who have electric light; but the printer who has 
only gas or oil at his disposal can use daylight by fitting 
up a room with a simple exposing-device. 

A window can be blocked up completely, with the 
exception of a space of about twenty inches square, and 
against this space can be put a printing-box open at 
the back but containing a reflector at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. 

There should also be a reflector outside the window 
at an opposite angle to the reflector in the printing-box. 
The exposures should be made by a shutter similar to 
the roller-blind shutter. 

In conclusion, we would remind our friends that the 
first essential in Bromide-printing is correct exposure, 
and every possible device or precaution should be used 
to ensure correctness. In Gaslight-printing, which has 
been prophetically described as the “‘contact-paper of 
the future,” there is more latitude in exposure. 

Rajar, Ltd. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


~ 


IN MUNICH 


Advanced Competition—Street-Scenes 
Closes May 31, 1921 


Ir has been my experience that very often true 
progress depends upon a clear understanding of the 
purpose or aim we have in mind. Obviously, in the 
present competition we are to make pictures of street- 
scenes; but what is a “street”’ and what is a “scene’’? 
For a moment, let us consult Webster. According to 
him, a street was “originally a paved road; public 
highway; now, commonly, a thoroughfare, especially 
in a city, town or village; especially a main thorough- 
fare as distinguished from an alley, lane, or the like. 
Street usually includes the sidewalks or foot paths on 
either side, except when used in direct distinction 
from them, and often also includes the bordering 
dwellings, business-houses, lots, etc., which are then 
often spoken of as in the street; as, he lives on, or in 
Main Street.” 

Now, with regard to a definition of scene. It may be 
several things in art, literature and human affairs; 
but as related to the present case, Webster defines 
it as “a landscape, view or prospect.” Hence, a 
street-scene is not necessarily confined to the city 
or to the country; it has many possibilities picto- 
rially as the thoughtful consideration of these defini- 
tions will reveal. 

In the making of street-scenes, the hand-camera 
comes to its own. It should be apparent that a view- 
camera and a tripod are out of place, especially in 
cities and towns. The many vest-pocket cameras are 
excellent and, in some respects, more to be desired than 
a postcard-size hand-camera. In most cases, the 


RICHARD PERTUCH 


worker has little opportunity to compose the picture 
with regard to the human element involved. Rather, 
he is in the position of a hunter who lies in wait for 
the game to come within range. Of course, the camerist 
may compose the picture with regard to buildings, 
trees and other fixed objects; but he must lie in wait 
for the psychological moment when the human ele- 
ment composes itself in harmony with the other fea- 
tures of the scene. For this reason, a vest-pocket or 
hand-camera is the equipment to use. There must 
be quick action the moment that the scene composes 
itself as the worker would have it. A _ reflecting- 
camera is also an excellent outfit for the purpose. 
In fact, any type of camera that may be manipulated 
quickly and accurately is the one to be preferred. 

Although rapid rectilinear and even meniscus- 
achromatic lenses may be used successfully, an an- 
astigmat lens is to be preferred. The exposure must 
be quick enough to “‘stop’’ motion and, yet, ample 
enough to obtain the full values in the shadows and 
highlights. The anastigmat lens, used properly, will 
enable the camerist to obtain the technical qualities 
in the finished print that are so necessary to a good 
picture. Of course, technical proficiency alone will 
not win a hearing from the jury; there must be artistic 
merit as well. 

From the definitions of Webster, it may be seen that 
a street-scene is not confined solely to the conven- 
tional portrayal of a ‘“‘city-canyon”’ such as so often 
comes from New York City. True, this city has 
street-scenes which cannot be duplicated anywhere in 
the world; but it does not follow that the Main Street 
in a country-town is one whit less a street-scene. In 
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fact, a state-highway out in the country is a street, 
according to Webster, and this should be remembered. 

To what extent the human element is needed to 
make a street-scene successful, is a debatable question 
and one which the individual worker will have to 


decide for himself. Naturally, there is a great dif- 
ference as to the number and arrangement of figures 
in a street-scene in the city or in the country. Broad- 
way in New York City, early Sunday morning, is 
almost as devoid of human interest as a country- 
town; and, hence, such a portrayal of it would not be 
a true representation of this famous street. On the 
other hand, Main Street in any New England town 
on town-meeting day, when it is filled with hundreds of 
voters from miles around, is not a true picture of the 
normal appearance of Main Street. In both cases, 
the human element is overdone and we become more 
interested in the persons than we do in the street 


and, hence, we have lost the point of the competition 


—street-scenes not outdoor-genres. 

Those who contribute pictures to this competition 
should take care to note that there is a similarity 
between certain kinds of street-scenes and outdoor- 
genres. A safe rule to follow is to make sure that the 
human element in the composition does not hold the 
interest to the exclusion of the main object, viz.: a 
picture of the street, not the persons in it. A true 
portrayal of Fifth Avenue, New York City, should 
include motor-buses, automobiles, traffic policemen 
and pedestrians. However, not one of these groups, 
or all together, should hold the attention to the ex- 
clusion of the buildings on each’ side, the sky-line 
and the other characteristics of this famous thorough- 
fare. William S. Davis—and other well-known 
contributors to the pages of PHoto-ErRA MaGaziInE— 
may be credited with several excellent pictures of 
Fifth Avenue as so many of us know it to be. A 
study of these pictures will reveal my point with 
regard to keeping the human element subservient to 
the physical features of the street to be photographed. 
In this competition, as in every one that we conduct, 
fidelity to fact is vital to success. Whatever street is 
selected to be photographed, the camerist should 
determine the best time to make the exposure so that 
he may feel assured that he has made a picture of his 
street at its best. 

A moment’s thought will convince the ambitious 
worker that a street, as defined by Webster, is a 
wonderful subject—one that will lead cityward or 
countryward with equal facility and charm. I re- 
member that as a boy a street or road held a peculiar 
fascination for me. In some strange, inexplicable 
- manner that long, straight road ahead of me led on 
and on to countries, places and people that were filled 
with mystery and bewitching romance. In my mind’s 
eye, I beheld foreign nations, princes, robbers, pirates, 
knights, fair ladies, castles, ships—all just around 
the next bend of the road or just over the top of the hill. 
Yes, they were boyish fancies; but to this day that 
fascination of the long highway still exists in my heart. 

Frederick B. Hodges, in his beautifully illustrated 
article, ““The Road,” in July 1914 Puotro-Era MacGa- 
ZINE says, “The Road! the very words call up responses 
from deep within my heart. The soft brown way to 
the ‘silent places’; the leading path to nature's 
treasures; I roam over it under the pearly sky of 
morning, the dazzling sky of day, the colorful sky of 
evening and the star-filled sky of night.... The 


fascination of the road is one peculiarly its own, and, 
although not strictly a part of nature, it is strongly 
linked with the picturesque, and for the camerist and 
pictorialist it is richly attractive.” 


On several occasions I have called attention to the 
importance of letting one’s imagination run away with 
itself for a time. It is a form of mental gymnastics— 
to say the least—that re-acts to the advantage of the 
camerist. It is all very well to point out the importance 
of technique; but let us remember that technique 
without a heart is cold and lifeless. Music offers too 
many illustrations of this very thing for me to take 
space to point them out. The dreamer’s lot is a hard 
one at the hands of his practical, work-a-day neigh- 
bors; but where would painting, sculpture, literature, 
drama and photography be without him? Of course, 
there are extremes; but I venture to say, that a little 
of the dreamer in all of us would give us a vision that 
our practical experience should temper to present-day 
understanding and appreciation. 

In making pictures of street-scenes, it will be to the 
advantage of the camerist to plan ahead. That is, to 
decide in his own mind the particular feature of the 
street that he wishes to emphasise to the exclusion 
of all else. To return for the moment to our example 
of Fifth Avenue, the worker should come to some 
conclusion with regard to what he considers to be an 
outstanding characteristic of this well-known avenue. 
Is it the motor-buses, the long lines of automobiles, the 
efficient traffic policemen, the pedestrians, the archi- 
tecture of the buildings, the sky-line or what? Which 
of these should be subordinated in order to throw the 
center of interest toward the proper place in the pic- 
ture? In short, what is the most striking characteristic 
of Fifth Avenue as a street? Perhaps, a method of 
elimination would be easier. How many of the 
characteristics already mentioned could be omitted 
and still leave a true portrayal of Fifth Avenue? We 
could not neglect the motor-buses, traffic-policemen, 
automobiles and pedestrians and still have Fifth 
Avenue. Let him who thinks otherwise, try it. Of 
course, a picture might be made early in the day when 
there is virtually no traffic and few pedestrians are 
abroad. In a sense, it would still be Fifth Avenue; 
but would it really be the famous avenue at its best 
and as thousands know it? Would Wall Street and 
the Stock Exchange appear natural to the observer 
if the street were devoid of its hurrying crowd? 

Again, a street-scene should portray what the 
camerist admires or loves in a certain street. A 
moment’s thought will enable him to recall memories 
and associations which are very closely related to a 
street in the city or country. Perhaps, it is the familiar 
old street that passes the boyhood-home or the house 
of a loved one. Again, it may be a part of the street 
that passed the old church before it was torn down 
to make way for the present modern building. The 
street may remain as familiar as of old, despite its new 
surroundings; and, therein lies its interest and value 
to the camerist. As I have already intimated, do not 
be afraid to let sentiment enter into the making of a 
street-scene. There is enough of hard, cold facts in 
everyday-life, so that when we come to photography 
we should permit our dormant love of the beautiful, 
romantic and sentimental full play and curb it to the 
extent required by common sense and good taste. 

We cannot resist the opportunity to say, in con- 
clusion, that the number of entries in these competi- 
tions is growing rapidly and that ambitious amateur 
and professional workers who are well-known, appear 
to consider it a pleasure and a benefit to enter their 
pictures regularly. Remember that we aim to make 
these competitions of practical value and a real help 
to each earnest worker who seeks to make the most of 


photography. 
A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 
Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
hotographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
who advertises in Puoto-Era MaGazing, or in 
books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. Asigned statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. . 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 244 x 314 
to and including 314 x 5) inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P.O.P., or de- 
veloping-paper having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era Macazing, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed January 31, 1921 


First Prize: ‘ Kurt J. Herzer. 
Second Prize: John J. Griffiths. 
Honorable Mention: Carl S. Davis, Charles Harter, 
Paul H. M. Vanderbilt. 


The Beginner and a New Camera 


In this little article I am going to assume that the 
beginner has a new camera. Furthermore, I am 
going to assume that he had it given to him and that 
up to the present moment he has had neither the 
time nor the inclination to make more than a very 
few pictures. Spring and summer are at hand. Can 
our beginner manipulate his camera effectively and is 
he prepared to enjoy his photographic work during 
the coming summer-season? 

No doubt, some of my readers are surfeited with 
my oft-repeated assertion that it is the successful 
amateur-photographer that enjoys photography and 
makes true progress. Nevertheless, my own expe- 
rience has taught me the truth of this statement, and 
it is one that every beginner will do well to remember 
and to consider. After all, is it not true to human 
nature? How many of us would play tennis, golf, 
whist or swim, dance and sing, if we could not do 
these things with some measure of success? The 
poor tennis-player or poor dancer is not so welcome, 
nor does he have so good a time as the man who is 
proficient in both. Why should it not be equally 
true with regard to the amateur-photographer? 

My suggestion to the ambitious beginner would be 
for him to sit down some evening with his camera in 
his lap and the instruction-book by his side. Then, to 
look at his camera slowly and carefully. As he comes 
to some lever or mark that is unintelligible to him, 
he should consult the instruction-book and digest 
what he reads.. This done, let him continue his ex- 
amination until there is not a part of the camera, 
inside or outside, with which he is not familiar and 
able to manipulate intelligently. I cannot emphasise 


too strongly the practical value of the instruction-— 


book nor the importance of its repeated study. 

Now, let us assume that the beginner is able to 
handle his camera with reasonable proficiency. Very 
well; the next step is to put his knowledge to a prac- 
tical test. Upon the first favorable day, he should go 
out with it to a place where he can find suitable 
and varied subject-material. First, he should make a 
landscape; second, a picture of a friend; third, a 
group—if one may be obtained; fourth, a dog, cat 
or pigeon; fifth, a street-scene, and, sixth, some house 
or building. As he makes each exposure, the beginner 
should make an accurate record of the diaphragm- 
opening, shutter-speed, number of feet at which he 
set his focusing-scale, weather-conditions, time of day 
and any other data that will help him or some friendly 
advanced worker to correct such mistakes as he may 
have made. The six pictures I have suggested are 
not arbitrary, but are given merely as hints. A six- 
exposure roll of film thus used will save many times its 
cost later on. Although the beginner will profit by 
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FIRST PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


PORTRAIT KURT J. HERZER 


this practical test, he will be even better prepared if 
he does his own photo-finishing. In short, in that 
event, he can see the results of his proficiency—or 
lack of it—from the exposure through to the finished 
print. PxHoro-Era MaGazine encourages and advises 
every amateur photographer to do his own developing, 
printing and enlarging. Not solely for reasons of 
economy and convenience, but because he will get 
more pleasure and profit out of photography. 

One of the encouraging signs of the day is the 
awakened interest in the practical value of member-. 
ship in a good camera-club. The spirit of fraternity 
which characterises so many of our present-day 
camera-clubs makes it possible for the beginner to feel 
perfectly at home in the company of those who are 
many years older than he, photographically. The 
value of friendly, constructive criticism cannot be 
overestimated. Moreover, from a financial point of 
view, the beginner may enjoy almost unlimited facili- 
ties at a cost which is very moderate. I am happy to 
say that the new spirit of cordial, brotherly friendship 
which is now becoming so apparent in camera-clubs, 
is doing away with the old idea of relentless criticism 
of the work of another—no matter what the cost may 
be in friendship, loyalty and good feeling. 


In cases where the beginner is so situated that he 
cannot avail himself of the privileges of a good camera- 
club, the next best step is to make the acquaintance 
of an advanced amateur or professional photographer 
who is willing to devote a reasonable amount of time 
to the guidance and encouragement of the beginner 
who is sincere and eager to make progress. However, 
as I have pointed out before, the beginner should not 
lean too heavily upon his photographic friend; that is, 
to the exclusion of the self-determination of his photo- 
graphic career. It is well to accept all advice with 
courteous thanks; but, in the end, the beginner who 
wins out is he who stands upon his own photographic 
feet. In photography, as well as in other pursuits, 
individuality, when it is tempered by good judgment 
and taste, is to be encouraged. Our well-known pic- 
torialists are examples of the value of individual 
expression. 

Therefore, with the summer-season close at hand, 
let the beginner prepare himself to enjoy his camera 
and to feel a quiet satisfaction in his photographic 
work because it is good and a pleasure to himself and 
others. Let him aim high in photography. It is 
worth it! 

A. H. B. 
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JOHN J. GRIFFITHS 


“PICK ME A BLOSSOM!” 


Old Lenses and Spherical Aberration 


In these days of high prices we hear of many photog- 
raphers who are tempted to purchase an old-fashioned 
long-focus rapid rectilinear lens, using only the center 
of its field in preference to paying the higher price for 
a first-class anastigmat. Quite apart from the wisdom 
or unwisdom of this, says The British Journal, there 
is, however, one caution that should be given to the 
user of one of the older rapid rectilinear lenses, if he 
would avoid unsharp negatives, by reason of the lens 
being uncorrected for spherical aberration; that is to 
say, the peculiarity of some of these instruments often 
being of different focus at different stops. The older 
photographer used to lenses of pre-anastigmat days, 
will doubtless be fully aware of this, but the warning 
is necessary to those whose experience has been limited 
to the more modern, well-corrected instrument. When 
using an untried rapid rectilinear lens, particularly 
if of an old pattern, the image upon the groundglass 
should be carefully examined with the stop that is to be 
used when making the exposure in position, since the 
alteration of the stop may have the effect of making a 
previously sharp image decidedly unsharp. Nor is 
lack of correction for spherical aberration entirely 
confined to the older rapid rectilinear instruments, 
for we have found it present in a lesser degree with 
some cheap instruments of more recent manufacture. 


SECOND PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Modern workers are so unused to looking at the effect 
of stopping down, in affecting the sharpness of the 
image adversely, that a caution in the matter is not 
out of place. 


Submarine Photography from Airplanes 


Waritinc in the Geographical Review on the subject 
of aerial photography as an aid to geography, Mr. 
Willis T. Lee, of the U.S. Geological Survey, deals at 
length with the application of this process to photo- 
graphing and mapping submarine-features. The visi- 


bility of objects at great depths in clear water from a 


point far above the surface has been a well-known phe- 
nomenon since the wartime period of “sub” chasing 
by airplane. It is said that objects forty-five feet 
under water have been successfully photographed, and 
that with the proper plates and light-filters the pres- 
ence of submerged objects invisible to the eye is re- 
vealed by the camera. It has been found possible to 
use this method of observation to some extent in de- 
tecting and mapping sand-bars, shoals, drowned ter- 
races and channels. Mr. Lee presents several photo- 
graphs illustrating the results of the method. Not all 
photographs of coast lines reveal these subaqueous 
features. Certain conditions of the atmosphere and 


the water seem to be necessary for photographing them. 
204 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Density of Panchromatic Plates 


TALKING with a photographer some time ago, we 
were somewhat amazed to learn that he considered it 
a difficult matter to develop a panchromatic plate 
satisfactorily unless tank-development was adopted, 
which he was averse from doing. His idea was that 
it is a matter of more or less difficulty to judge of the 
density of the negative in the very feeble light of the 
darkroom. It should be pointed out, remarks The 
British Journal, that this difficulty is more imaginary 
than real. Our own plan is to handle the plates as 
far as possible in complete darkness, when filling or 
commencing development; when this operation is 
judged to be about half complete, there is certainly 
no harm in examining the plate by an ample safelight; 
for by that time, the emulsion is very greatly de- 
sensitised, and there is little fear of fog. We do 
not wish to infer that liberties may be taken with pan- 
chromatic plates in this direction, but rather to point 
out that provided reasonable care is taken no harm 
will result in exposing thé plate to safelights for even 
longer than the average photographer takes to judge 
the density of a negative. 


Printing with Primuline 


ComPARATIVELY few photographic processes lend 
themselves to the production of prints on fabric; but 
that which is known as the “‘ Primuline-Process” is very 
applicable to silk, cotton, or similar materials. It is 
not so suitable for printing landscapes, portraits, or 
similar subjects; but for simple decorative designs with 
leaves, ferns, ang such like, the method can be used 
very effectively. 

If a piece of silk or cotton is dyed with primuline, 
and is then immersed in a solution of sodium-nitrate 
which has been acidified, a diazo compound is formed 
in the fiber. This compound is destroyed by the ac- 
tion of light, and also couples to form a range of colors 
when “developed’”’ with suitable intermediates. If 
the dyed and diazotised material is exposed—dry and 
flat—behind a pattern until those parts which are ex- 
posed have had their diazo-compound destroyed, on 
developing we get only color in the parts which have 
been behind the pattern. By this means table centers 
and other articles can be made. 

The material having been cut to the required shape 
is dyed by immersing it in a solution of primuline of a 
strength of ten grains to the ounce of hot water, and 
boiling for a few minutes. It is then rinsed and put 
into a cold acidified nitrite-solution, in which the yel- 
low fabric will probably turn to a golden color. The 
nitrite-solution may consist of twenty grains of ordi- 
nary commercial sodium-nitrite—not nitrate—dissolved 
in ten ounces of water, one dram of hydrochloric acid 
being added when the nitrite has dissolved. The 
material after diazotising should be pressed between 
blotting-paper and dried in the dark, without using 
heat. 


For printing, the pattern required should have been 
previously cut out or arranged as required. A few 
small strips of material should have been treated in 
the same way as the big piece to serve as exposure- 


guides. When all is ready the exposure is made to 
daylight. Unless a large enough printing-frame is at 
hand, it is convenient for large work to use a plain 
piece of glass. The pattern is put on the fabric and 
the glass is laid on the top, backing of cardboard being 
placed behind the sensitive material. The whole should 
be subjected to pressure to ensure as sharp a result as 
possible. The same pieces of fabric are exposed at the 
same time, and should be developed after successive 
periods to serve as a guide. I suggest for a bright clear 
day ten minutes as suitable intervals at which to re- 
move the test pieces. The printing must be con- 
tinued until no color is obtained on developing. 

There are a great many developers which can be 
used in this process. among which are the following, 
all of which are to be used in an alkaline solution. 
Caustic soda or caustic potash can be used for this pur- 
pose, by dissolving the developer in water each ounce 
of which contains five grains of the caustic alkali. 


Purplish red 
Meta-phenylene-diamine............. Brown 
Aminoazo benzene ....................- Red 
Brown 
Orange 


Of these I prefer alpha naphthol, because of the 
pleasing color which it gives. It is also easier to obtain 
than the others. 

When the exposure is finished, the fabric has merely 
to be developed by placing it in a solution of one of 
these substances, and then rinsing it well. It can then 
be dried and ironed out, and the article is finished. 

When the process was first published there was some 
hope of obtaining black or brown-black tones with it, 
so that it might be possible to use it for printing on 
paper or glass in the ordinary way. Eikonogen was 
suggested as the developer for such a color, but no 
such application was made. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why for experimental purposes a sheet of glass 
covered with a film of gelatine should not be dyed 
with primuline, treated with nitrite as just described, 
and then printed and developed. 


L. C. Jounson, in The Amateur Photographer. 


Photometry and the Purkinje Effect 


A PAPER on this subject by F. E. Ross, of the East- 
man Research Laboratory, appeared in the A strophysi- 
cal Journal. According to an official abstract, a British 
cotemporary reports the increase in diameter of a star’s 
image is proportional to the logarithmic increase of ex- 
posure-time, and it is proposed that when this is meas- 
ured with an artificial star the coefficient of increase 
shall be called the astrogamma because of its analogy 
with the factor which is termed gamma in photographic 
work... Both gamma and astrogamma are dependent 
upon the wave-length, and photometric measurement of 
stars made photographically must take into consider- 
ation this variation of gamma and astrogamma with 
wave-length. These effects are considered in the 
paper. Some results obtained with long exposure 
where the light source is very weak are also given. The 
theoretical considerations involved are dealt with here. 
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Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Photo-ErA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 

Mvcu skill is shown in dealing with a rapidly moving 
object, the detail and perspective in the seaplane being 
well rendered, though it is unfortunate that the tail 
should appear to be tied to the tree at the left-hand 
side of the picture—the effect being emphasised by 
lack of aerial separation between them, due to uni- 
formity of tone, 

In composition, this, like many another picture, 
possesses division of interest, since the observer is 
left in doubt as to whether it is a study of a plane in a 
landscape-setting, or a landscape with plane, there 
being the elements for two distinct compositions. 
As it stands, the foreground competes with the plane 
for attention. Removal of most of the foreground, 
and inclusion of more material on the right, would 
have concentrated attention upon the plane and 
conveyed a feeling of greater space for it to fly in. 
Without the.plane, the landscape-material affords a 
pleasing composition, which would, however, be still 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


further improved by the introduction of some atmos- 
pheric quality in the far shore, and suitable clouds 
in the sky to balance the tree-mass at the left. 

W. S. Davis. 


TxouGH there are two apparently conflicting centers 
of attraction in this picture, namely, the airplane and 
the river-scene, these two elements may quite properly 
be included in the same composition to carry out the 
idea that might be expressed in some such title as 
“The Intruder.”’ Such a title is suggested by the sud- 
denness with which the plane has swooped down into the 
peaceful, pretty scene. This idea is well carried out by 
the bank of foliage at the left suggesting seclusion and 
the airplane just emerging from behind it. 

These two elements could not well be separated in 
this picture. The removal of the airplane would leave 
an objectionable rectangular gap in the sky, and on the 
other hand the removal of the attractive part of the 
landscape would leave little more than a mere machine. 

The arrangement of the objects in the picture is 
on the whole very good. The outlines of the airplane 
though striking are in harmony with the main lines 
of the landscape converging as they do towards the 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


right, and the generous sky-space ahead of the flier 
is pleasing. The lower outline of the fuselage is a bit 
harsh in its sharpness. The dark band along the left 
edge of the picture might be freed of its slight monot- 
ony by a patch or two of lighter tone, and undue 
attention released from the lower left portion of the 
picture by slightly softening the detail in this vicinity. 
A. Smeap. 


Tuts is quite a good and attractive speed-picture, 
and in my opinion there is only one prominent fault 
about it, and that is that the hydro-aéroplane is too 
near the foliage. If the maker of this picture had 
pointed the camera far enough to the right to clear 
foliage and then made the exposure with the machine 
the same distance from the margin as it is in this pic- 
ture, the result would have been a perfect picture, 
in my estimation. 

As to the background, I think it is about as good as 
any, because of its tone-values. The shadows are not 
so deep as to bury the fine details of the foliage near 
the water. This picture would stand trimming about 
14 inches off the bottom as it is at present. 

E. Von Tiuzor STRUTHERS. 


Loup and continued applause! To obtain a fully- 
timed negative of so rapidly moving an object as near 
to the camera as was this plane, using a lens stopped 
to F/8, is no small achievement. 

Whether the just-right position of the airplane, 
with plenty of space left in front wherein to move 
forward without bumping its nose on the right-hand 


margin, is the result of the spacing in the negative, 
or whether it is the result of trimming is immaterial; 
it shows excellent judgment. 

Distribution of masses is good; tone of sky is correct; 
there is detail in shadows. Perhaps one might wish 
the distant shore to seem more distant—to be lighter 
in tone; -and without any disparagement of the picture, 
one may wish for a reflection of the plane in the water; 
but one cannot have all things. Rene Laaca. 


The O. C. C.’s Scored Upon 


WHEN we selected Mr. Coulson’s hydro-plane- 
picture, we did so by way of an experiment. To our 
amazement not one of Our Contributing Critics appears 
to have detected a clever technical feat. The picture 
is the result of double printing! A moment’s thought 
should have convinced our good friends that, usually, 
a plane in flight could not be photographed at such 
close quarters with such a generally pleasing result 
with regard to even exposure, focus and composition. 
Let the O. C. C.’s be on their guard in the future! 

Supplementary data—though of a sad character— 
with regard to the picture criticised, have been re- 
ceived from the photographer, Mr. M. A. Coulson, as 
follows: “Since my last writing, we have received 
word that our pilot was killed in a nose-dive into the 
Mississippi River from the same hydro-plane (hydro- 
aeroplane) as shown in the picture. He may be seen 
with the mechanic seated in the plane. His name was 
George Simpson, of the Dayton-Wright Company. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 


Tue front-cover design this month departs from the 
usual character and is, in a way, an innovation which 
is based upon the theme of the principal picture— 
“The Spirit of 76.” The idea was suggested by the 
photographer, M. D. Hanson, of Portland, Maine, on 
Patriot’s Day, April 19, several years ago. Having 
been impressed by a reproduction of | this well-known 
historic group, Spirit of conceived and 
painted by A. M. Willard, in the year 1876, the 
centenary of the period when New England rose to 
arms and when, on April 19, the first struggle for 
freedom occurred at Lexington and Concord. Having 
an appropriate model, Mr. Hanson—from memory 
and with a good mental impression of Willard’s 
picture—arranged the old man as the principal figure 
in the group. There is a slight variation in the pose 
of the arms; otherwise it is a good imitation. In order 
to enhance, if possible, Mr. Hanson’s effort, the Editor 
procured a copy of Willard’s famous picture, and had 
the photo-engraver produce a small vignette of the 
right-hand figure; so that we have, in a way, a minimum 
representation of a fife-and-drum corps. The idea of 
adding the small figure of the aged fifer was borrowed 
from French art-publishers, who used to place, near 
to the bottom of the margin of an engraving or a 
photogravure, a small reproduction of some important 
detail in the picture or, frequently, a portrait of the 
artist. This miniature sketch, called a “remarque,” 

took the place of the signature of the artist, which 
was attached to the first impressions, which, on ac- 
count of their superior sharpness, were much sought 
after by connoisseurs and collectors and brought 
a higher price than the subsequent and numerous 
impressions. After a certain number of choice im- 
pressions had been printed, the remarque, or the 
artist’s signature, was removed from the plate. In 
the case of the April issue of PHoto-Era MaGazine, 
however, no such condition exists. If the edition ran 
into six figures, and the halftone-plate showed any 
signs of wear, then, perhaps, discriminating admirers 
of our front-cover designs would insist on getting 
copies printed very early during the run. Mr. Hanson, 
the photographer, deserves credit for his patriotic 
motives, and his artistic and technical effort. Data: 
Portrait camera 5 x 7, 14-inch Voigtlinder Euryscope 
lens, plate; pyro. Haloid paper; enlarged with Wol- 
lensak Verito lens. . 

The illustrations in Mr. Saunderson’s article, pages 
166 to 177, are fairly representative of the artistic 
skill of the members of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union Camera Club, Boston, U.S. A. Mr. 
Turner's impression of an interior view of Milan Ca- 
thedral (frontispiece) will compare favorably with 
the work of Frederick H. Evans and other eminent 
English cathedral-photographers. The diagonal per- 
spective with the interest culminating in the large 
window at the extreme left, and enhanced by the 
generous foreground, exemplifies the camerist’s artistic 
sense of proportion. Data: April, 11 a.m.; fair; 
Richard Verascope 45x 107 mm.; matched 234-inch 
Carl Zeiss Tessar lenses; stop, F/8; 25 seconds; East- 
man Rapid Orthonon, pyro; Defender Velours. 

“As others and myself see Mr. Turner when con- 
versing with him,” was Mr. Almy’s remark, when he 


offered his portrait of the tourist-camerist ‘and pres- 
ent executive of the B. Y. M. C. U. Camera Club. 
To this opinion, the Editor promptly subscribes. Data: 
5 x 7 studio-camera; 18-inch R.R. portrait-lens; stop, 
F/8; Jan., 11 a.M.; daylight and electric light; 2 seconds; 
Polychrome plate; pyro; Defender Velours print. 

Mr. Seelig is regarded by members of the club as 
a prince in pictorial composition. He fully deserves 
this tribute, although, in his rhapsody of long shadows, 
page 169, he does not seem at his best. The long 
parallel lines on the snow-covered meadow, and their 
sources opposite, would form a pleasing picture were 
it not for the brook which intrudes itself rather abruptly 
and unpleasantly. This particular meadow-brook 
may present a more attractive appearance in summer 
than in winter, as pictured by our artist. It suggests 
a gaping wound; but Mr. Seelig has undoubtedly 
made the most of this difficult subject. Data: Melrose, 
Mass.; February, 4 p.m.; 3144x414 Reflex; 71-inch 
Struss Pictorial lens; stop, F/4.3; 3-tone color-screen; 
no exposure given in data; Standard Ortho; Rytol 
in tank; Artura Carbon Black. 

It is pleasing to observe the progress which club- 
members are making towards simplicity in pictorial 
composition—the absence of detracting objects. 
Nothing, in this respect, could be better than Mr. 
Hanson’s “Aurora,’’ page 170. The figure is placed 
with proper regard for artistic spacing. Technically, 
also, the picture merits high commendation. Data: 
3144 x 414 Graflex; 614 Smith soft-focus lens; at F/7; 
3-time color-screen; August, 10 a.m.; diffused light; 
ge second; Orthonon plate; pyro; Artura Carbon 

lack. 

With the exception of the prominent white line of 
the lace-collar—which could have been corrected 
with no difficulty—Mr. Vincent’s portrait, page 171, 
is exceedingly: well done. The illumination has been 
managed with rare skill, and the white lace-collar 
(excluding the feature already mentioned) takes its 
subordinate place. The values, throughout, are very 
good. The profile with its regular features is very 
attractive, although the parted lips detract some- 
what from an artistically perfect result. Data: Febru- 
ary, 12 noon; artificial light; 5x7 Korona view- 
camera; 12-inch Wollensak Velostigmat; stop, F/4.5; 
10 seconds; Cramer Inst. Iso; pyro-soda; Artura 
Carbon Black; mirror-reflector to light shadow-side. 

Nobody expects anything less fine and masterful 
from Mr. Hammond than his group of birches, page 
172. Graceful lines dominate this peaceful wood- 
land-scene, and the slender tree-trunks are relieved 
with the right degree of prominence against the gentle 
background. The composition is perfect. Data: 
June, 10 a.m.; good light; 4.x 5 Reflex; 11-inch P. and 
S. Semi-Achromat; stop, F/6; 1/25 second; Cramer 
Iso; M. Q.; bromide enlargement. 

Puoto-Era Macazine welcomes Mr. Astrella into 
the realm of masterly composition. He has been as 
profound a student in pictorial photography as any 
member of the Club, and, probably, none has worked 
so hard as he in the field of indoor-genre. In the 
enthusiasm of his earlier efforts, he sometimes over- 
looked the artistic consideration of his accessories and 
allowed them to master him. He now not only masters 
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them and assigns them their proper place in the com- 
position, but he has learned how to dispense with 
them. His aim now is simplicity, by which unity and 


harmony are more easily made possible. His “ First- 
Born,” page 173, is the culmination of his studious 
and faithful efforts—behold, a masterpiece! Here we 
have concentrated interest, no annoying details, 
nothing to divert the attention from the madonna and 
bambino, who are held together inalienably in the 
bond of mother-love. You may talk of your early 
Italian painters of madonnas—Bellini, Botticelli, Luini. 
But without resorting to comparisons, it is safe to 
declare Mr. Astrella’s present achievement, even with- 
out color, as human, tender and sympathetic as many 
that have been painted and acquired a reputation 
often beyond their merits. Data: New London, N. H.; 
August, 1.30 p.m.; bright; 214 x 244 Icarette; 3-inch 
lens; stop, F/4.7; one second; Eastman film; pyro; 
Wellington Bromide. 

As a record of a thrilling event, and made during 
stress and excitement, Mr. Blackinton’s fire-scene, 
page 174, is excellent. It exemplifies what is expected 
of a staff-photographer of a first-class daily newspaper, 
like the Boston Herald, and what one of the skill of Mr. 
Blackinton can accomplish. Data: January, 11 A.M.; 
good light; 4.x 5 Graflex; 74-inch B. & L. Tessar; at 
F/5.6; 2-time color-screen; 11% slit, tension 4; 4x 5 
Standard Orthonon; Metol-Hydro (Dockham formula); 
Azo Hard; exposure made during below-zero weather. 

Mr. Ralph Osborne has given a good account of 
himself in his self-portrait, page 175. We have here 
a portrait of solid, plastic construction, forceful and 
dignified in expression and a correct likeness, as well. 
Data: Stand-camera; 8-inch Smith (soft-focus); at 
F/6; evening—200 watt nitrogen-filled bulb in Paral- 
lax reflector; 6 seconds; Hammer double-coated plate; 
pyro, in tank; 8x10 print on Cyko Enlarging; a 
white diffusing-screen was used between the light and 
the subject. 

Mr. Eichheim, who, like Mr. Turner, has photo- 
graphed in many parts of the old world, excels in 
architectural subjects and likes to invest them with 
the atmospheric touch of a soft-focus lens. The 
group of adobe houses, at Taos, New Mexico, page 
176, is a good illustration of his manner of inter- 
pretation. Data: September; 3144 x 444 Graflex; 814- 
inch Zeiss-Tessar; wide open; film-pack, enlarged print. 

In the pair of sea-gulls coursing through the air, 
page 177, Mr. Jaycock lives up to his enviable repu- 
tation as an expert bird-photographer. These two 
precursors of the airplane ‘are placed with superb 
artistic effect against a cloud-invested sky, producing 
a stately picture. Data: Golden Gate Harbor; April, 
2 p.m.; bright sun; 4x5 Speed Graphic; 7-inch Ic 
Tessar; stop, F/8; 1/300 second; Imperial S.S.; Rytol; 
Cyko Enlarging; made from three negatives. 

Irving S. Lovegrove obtained Honorable Mention 
in the December, 1920, competition for his attractive 
indoor-genre, page 179. A satisfying feature, here, 
is the concentration of interest—the element of unity. 
There is no disturbing note in this typical home-scene. 
If, for instance, the hassock in the lower left corner 
were a bright object—instead of the subdued one 
we have here—it would form a strong and misplaced 
accent. Mr. Lovegrove’s picture is, indeed, an object- 


lesson to students in photography of. interiors with 
figures. Data: 8 p.M.; Mazda C-2 lamp; 5 x 7 Graphic; 
9-inch Wollensak Verito; stop, F/5.6 to F/8; 20 sec- 
onds; Portrait-Film; pyro; Professional Buff Cyko; 
hypo alum; light in lamp, no reflectors. 

William S. Davis again rises to the occasion in his 
reply to our request for an illustrated article on balance 


by shadows in pictorial photography—pages 186 to 
192. His remarks on the subject illustrated, as they 
are, in a convincing and delightful manner, are in- 
structive in a high degree, and should be read care- 
fully by every student in landscape-photography. 

The part of pictorial composition, treated so illumi- 
natingly by Mr. Davis, is either ignored or not under- 
stood by the ill-trained American landscape-painter; 
and appreciative readers of this highly important article 
should bring it to the attention of their artist-acquain- 
tances. The pictures are on pages 187 to 192. Data: 

““WoopLANpD SHapows’’—June, 10.40 a.m. standard 
time; clear sunshine; 1/10 second; R.R. lens on 244 x 
314 pocket-camera, with stop F/8; Ansco Speedex Film. 

“THe SUBSTANCE AND THE SHADOw’’—Winter- 
morning at 11.30 o'clock; 2 seconds; stop, F/32; 
Ideal Ray-filter; pocket-camera on tripod; Ansco 
Speedex Film; print enlarged from section 2 x 214. 

“Coot SHapows Lig Across THE PatH”’—Late 
summer, 10.45 a.m. standard time; clear sunshine; 
1/5 second; Ilex anastigmat lens; stop, F/8; Ingento 
series “A” ray-filter; Cramer Portrait Isonon plate. 

“Sunuit Snow”—January, 1 p.M.; clear sunshine; 
1 second; stop, F/16; Ingento “A” ray-filter; Cramer 
Inst. Iso. plate. 

“Strontncton Liprary, Conn.”—August, 11.50 
A.M. standard time; soft sunshine; 1/2 second; stop, 
F/16; Ingento “A” ray-filter; Cramer Inst. Iso. 

“UNDER THE Portico” —August, 12.10 p.m. standard 
time; diffused light, but strong; 1 second; a supple- 
mentary lens was used to increase the angle of view 
of the regular lens, and this made the aperture employed 
about F/12 in value; Cramer Inst. Iso. plate. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


As a thematic novelty and technically successful 
effort, “Over the Top,” page 197, is exceedingly 
interesting. The print appears to have been trimmed 
after careful consideration, so as to give exclusive 
interest to the toboggan and its occupant. The 
young sportsman appreciates evidently the daring leap 
he is about to make, as seen by his tense expression. 
He is placed just in the right spot within the limited 
area, and the impetus of the speeding toboggan is 
admirably suggested. Data: December, 3 P.M.; sunny; 
4x 5 Graflex; 12-inch Cooke; stop F/8; 1/250 second; 
Portrait-Film cut to fit holder; pyro-soda; P. M. C. 
No. 4. 

The old sand-pit in winter is apparently well 
patronised by the boys, who enable Mr. Murray to 
obtain a number of excellent views in this locality. 
The picture presented on page 198 is one of this series, 
though not, perhaps, the best. Here, the lone coaster 
is placed a little too near the center to produce the 
best possible effect, although the general character of 
the scene is interesting and well presented. Data: 
February, 3 p.M.; vest-pocket Kodak; regular lens- 
equipment; full opening; 1/50 second; Eastman Speed 
N. C. film; developed with Amidol in tray; enlarged 
on P. M. C. Bromide No. 3. 

With his customary enterprise, Kenneth D. Smith 
has taken advantage of the numerous sporting op- 
portunities afforded by the state where he lives during 
the winter-season. His pictures of ski-ers performing 
acts of skill and daring have appeared frequently in 
photo-magazines and newspapers, particularly in the 
pages of Puoto-Era Macazine, during the past few 
years. In the view on page 199, the ski-ers are plodding 
prosaically over the snow. Unfortunately, the camerist 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


What’s in a Name? 


Tue Editor owes his baptismal name to one of the 
chief characters in‘ “Ivanhoe,” and, naturally, is proud 
of it. As it is not so common as William, many people 
not only misspell it but distort it so that it is scarcely 
recognisable. Thus, the victim’s name, Wilfred, 
appears on letters addressed to him as Winfred, Wil- 
ford, Milford, Medford. He submits patiently to 
these proofs of carelessness, but objects seriously to 
the feminine appellation of “Winifred.” All these 
sink into insignificance, however, before the humiliating 
and unpardonable form of address, “‘Mildred A. 
French; dear Madam!” 


Condensed Vapor on the Camera-Lens 


One of our foreign exchanges seems a trifle mixed 
as to the actual cause of moisture condensing on the 
lens of a camera. One of the editors of the journal 
in question declared, that when the camerist stepped 
from a heated house into the chilly open, with the 
camera exposed, the surface of the lens would be 
quickly covered with condensed moisture. After 
reading this statement, a correspondent wrote to the 
editor of the journal, maintaining that the opposite 
was true—that on being taken from the wintry-cold 
outdoors into a warm room, the lens of the camera 
would be covered with condensed vapor. The editor, 
in a footnote, assented to this opinion. 

Carrying a camera, or none, an individual wearing 
eye-glasses or spectacles, on entering or leaving an 
apartment during exceedingly cold weather, will not 
be left in doubt how a camera-lens will be affected. 
The Editor, on entering a restaurant during a recent 
cold snap, bumped right into a portly person, because 
the lenses of his eye-glasses were “‘steamed.” Seeing 
—if you can—is believing. 


The Wily Demonstrator 


Tue Editor is very much like others of his kind— 
he dislikes to be disturbed, when busy with his pen, 
by solicitors. But this one, of recent activity, was 
considerately brief and polite. He was selling a short 
stick of dry adhesive which, when moistened, and 
rubbed over the surface to be attached, or to receive 
its close friend, was supposed to do its work speedily 
and effectively. The Editor was easily convinced of 
the efficacy of the article—as demonstrated—and con- 
sented to buy it. The salesman took one, neatly 
done up, from his bag; but the scribe declined to accept 
it, preferring to purchase the one used in the demon- 
stration. To this, the manipulator objected, saying: 
“Excuse me; I can’t sell this one; I demonstrate 
with it, you know.” He declared eloquently that the 
others were exact “replicas;”” but even this familiar, 
alluring term fell upon deaf ears. “It’s your sample 
I want, or none!”” was the Editor’s stern decision, 
determined not to be caught; and, as he reached 
a the telephone, the vender grasped bag and hat and 


This recalls a similar incident that happened at the 
local Food Fair, ten years ago. A man with a pleasant 


voice and engaging manner was selling—not demon- 
strating—a small bottle of liquid by means of which a 
picture, in monochrome or in colors, in a newspaper or 
magazine, could be easily transferred to a sheet of 
paper. Specimen-pictures, conveyed by this “Single 
Transfer Process,” were displayed on a screen, in con- 
sequence of which, and the orator’s convincing remarks, 
considerable business was transacted. The Editor 
purchased a_bottle—sales-price fifty cents, actual 
value one millionth of a cent, i.e. the bottle and the 
cork; .for a subsequent, unsuccessful experiment 
proved the fluid to be just water! 

Now, what is there to prevent a silver-tongued im- 
postor from disposing of a lightning-developer or a 
rapid toner, or even an easy process of making prints 
in natural colors? He will do astonishing photographic 
feats before your very eyes, and then sell you—pro- 
vided that you are gullible—an outfit for a plausible 
sum, which purchase you may afterwards discover to 
be worthless. Fortunately, the photographic business 
is not afflicted with fakers of this sort; even a resident 
dealer who handles materials of inferior quality will 
fare badly. Should a pretentious individual try to 
engage your sympathetic interest, followed by designs 
on your purse, ring up your dealer and ask a few 
questions. When you turn around to resume with 
the visitor, in all probability you will find that he has 
departed. 


Two Common Errors in Pronunciation 


Su! Mister Editor. You may relate the incident, 
but please omit my name. Our club held a meeting 
last week, preparatory to having our annual dinner. 
The chairman of the entertainment-committee, whether 
just casually or intentionally, in referring to his pro- 
spective duties as chief steward on that occasion, men- 
tioned two well-known words, but, unfortunately, mis- 
pronounced them. Our vice-president, a professional 
elocutionist, who sat next to me, called my attention 
to the speaker’s mistakes. I pass the criticism along 
to you, as a warning to others who have occasion to 
address club-meetings; for no one likes to be ridiculed. 

The offender, referred to above, with evident satis- 
faction “‘pulled off” the following two atrocities— 
““Marjerine” and “Cullinary.”” I give them as he pro- 
nounced them, and as many people do and think they 
are right. Of course, he meant “Margarine” (pro- 
nounced correctly with the “g”’ hard, as in garter) and 
“Culinary” (pronounced correctly: “‘Cue-linary”’). 

Our club-member may have made other errors in 
pronunciation, that evening; but, knowing beforehand 
what he had to say, I did not listen very attentively. 
Persons speaking in public, even informally, should 
make it a point to get acquainted with the rules of 
grammar and pronunciation. 

Faithfully yours, 


P.S. I have since learned that the “‘ Margerine” 
member has a fond daughter named Margaret (not 
Marjorie or Margery). He surely does not call her 
““Marjaret.” If he did, some of her playmates might 
nickname her “ Margerine.”” And there you are! 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


E. H. D.—It is rather difficult for us to deter- 
mine the exact cause of your trouble, inasmuch 
as you have sent us none of your prints for inspection. 
From what you say we are inclined to believe that 
the reason for your prints not bleaching was possibly 
due to insufficient washing after they had been re- 
moved from the regular fixing-bath. It is very essen- 
tial where the redeveloping process is used that the 
prints be thoroughly washed before they are placed in 
the bleaching-solution. If desired, a Hypo-Alum 
toning-bath may also be used; but we believe you will 
find the results obtained with Royal Re-Developer or 
a re-developing solution mixed in accordance with the 
published formula will be found much more satis- 
factory. If after following these instructions you are 
still unable to obtain the results desired, we shall be 
glad to have you send us some of your prints for 
examination. 

H. B.—The advantage claimed for the blue 
nitrogen-filled lamp in printing is that the 
light seems to have greater actinic power than the 
regular mazda lamp. How much more power the 
nitrogen lamp has over the other is a debated 
question, particularly, when such lamps are used in the 
average small printing-machine. It is usually best to 
use ground-glass in the printing-machine as it diffuses 
the light evenly over the picture-space and also dims 
the filaments of the lamp so that they are not likely 
to make an impression on the sensitive paper. About 
a 60-candle-power light is sufficient for the average 
printing-box; but there are so many different types 
of lamps used to-day that in our opinion it would be 
better for you to call at some large photo-dealers and 
make a careful inspection of the various types of 
printing-machines now on the market. After asking 
all manner of questions and inspecting the machines 
personally, you would be in an excellent position to 
know what would fill your requirements. 

J.-H.—With regard to a formula to make 
fabric fire-proof, we give you the following from 
E. J. Wall’s “Dictionary of Photography’: prepare 
following: water, two ounces; sal-ammoniac, 150 
grains; boracic-acid, 60 grains; borax, 30 grains. 
The article to be fire-proofed is boiled in this for about 
a quarter of an hour; wrung out and dried. Another 
formula is: water, two ounces; alum, one dram; am- 
monium-phosphate, one dram; borax, two drams. 

A third formula is: water, two ounces; ammonium 
or soda sulphate (glauber salt), one-quarter ounce; 
boracic-acid, 30 grains; borax, 30 grains. The first 
formula is probably the best. 

C. M. B.—Frilling of films is exceedingly 
unusual as a rule, except in the case of a few brands 
which are quite thin. Most of our American films are 
backed with an unsensitised coating, which does much 
to prevent frilling and curling. The use of a fresh acid- 
alum fixing-bath ought to prevent frilling in the 
wash-water. If not, a hardener, such as formalin, may 
be employed at any stage of the work, even after de- 
velopment and previous to fixing, if that seems neces- 
sary. The solution should contain 1 ounce of formalin 


to 20 ounces of water, in which the film should be im- 
mersed 15 minutes. Be sure that the solution is dis- 


tinctly alkaline, as neutral and alkaline solutions have 
very little hardening-effect. Of course, you doubtless 
realise that a chrome-alum fixing-bath has greater 
hardening-properties than one containing ordinary 
alum. Probably, also, you know of the various hypo- 
eliminators by means of which long washing in warm 
water may be avoided. Of them all, potassium per- 
manganate is probably best. 


W. J. W.—Ferricyanide reducer usually causes 
stains on prints, and is generally thought unsuitable 
for this reason. If it must be used, it should be very 
dilute and not allowed to get upon the paper itself, but 
should be applied with a brush to the film-side of the 
print. ‘The British Journal of Photography Almanac, 
1917,” gives'a cyanide reducer for prints on page 438, 
but points out that the solution is very poisonous. The 
formula follows: 


Iodine (10 per cent sol. in 
potass. iodide sol.)........ 30 minims c.c.s. 
Potass. cyanide (10 per cent 


A. C. O.—The lens should always be parallel 
to the film or plate. A camera-front that is not 
tight is apt to be responsible for a yreater or lesser 
amount of distortion. Before purchasing a camera 
be sure to examine carefully that portion of it 
which holds lens and shutter. If it leans forward 
or backward and the right and left sides move easily, 
so that one part of the lens is nearer to the film than 
the other—do not accept the camera. A rigid front 
is essential to success. 


W. C. K.—Most roll-film and film-packs are 
warranted against deterioration from eight to 
twelve months. The expiration-date is stamped 
plainly on every box, so that with due attention there is 
little danger that you may receive old film. If the film 
is to be used immediately it makes little difference, pro- 
vided the expiration-date has not been passed 


G. W. B.—Reflections in the water are often a 
decided addition to the artistic composition of a pic- 
ture. However, a picture which includes a reflection 
so nearly a duplicate of the original subject that the 
beholder is hard put to decide which side up to hold 
the picture, is not an artistic composition. A reflec- 
tion should be diffused by ripples on the surface of 
the water or by being shown as a mass. To the un- 
initiated, a mirrorlike reflection is of greater value 
than one in which detail is lacking. As a record- 
picture of a beautiful lake, it may be excellent; but 
in the eyes of art-critics it has no great artistic value. 


R. C. W.—There is much to be said in favor of 
the anastigmat lens; but it does not follow that 
the camerist who is unable to buy one cannot obtain 
good pictures. Many of the most beautiful pictures 
that have won first prizes in Puoro-Era competitions 
were made with meniscus or rapid rectilinear lenses 
fitted to moderate-priced cameras. If you have a 
box-camera, do not think that you cannot compete 
successfully in our competitions. Do your very best 
and send in your picture—you may win a prize. 


5minims_ 1 c.c.s. 
lounce 100 c.c.s. 
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Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 209) 


has made the mistake—so common, that the Editor 
has made it the subject of a special article—of repre- 
senting the line of ski-ers less distinct than the setting. 
The observer cannot but note the comparatively 
extreme sharpness of the background. This reversal 
of the two pictorial planes may be due to careless 
focusing or to a too low shutter-speed. Yes; the 
figures are hurrying out of the picture toward the 
right, but those in the rear are sufficiently conspicu- 
ous to hold their places in the view and to remain a 
legitimate part of the picture. The line of the moun- 
tain, descending obliquely, seems to exert a restrain- 
ing influence on the furthermost ski-er and to connect 
him with the long line that runs from the upper left 
corner to the lower right, and then back across the 
snow-field, ending with the last figure at the left. 
Lerolle, the eminent French painter of peasant-life, 
has a penchant for picturing a shepherdess with her 
flock of sheep strolling across the picture-space, and 
doing it successfully. On the other hand, when he 
places a couple of peasants deliberately at the extreme 
edge of the picture and walking out of it, he commits 


. an offense against pictorial presentation and has been 
justly criticised for it. And Lerolle is not the only 


painter who violates the well-established rules of 
a composition, and is “held up” for it. Data: 

arly March; 314 x 414 R. B. Graflex; 714-inch Tessar; 
at F/8; 1/40 second; Graflex Film; pyro, in tank; enl. 


on Contact Enlarging Studio Cyko. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue indoor-portrait by K. J. Herzer, page 203, is 
a conscientious and well-intentioned effort, and as 
such deserves a word of praise. It is evidently 
spontaneous and ingenuous, but as a standard it 
ought not to be encouraged. The pose is awkward and 
strained, and lacks dignity, repose. The illumination 
is wrong, as seen by the eyes which are in shadow 
and scarcely distinguishable. The figure is too large 
for the picture-area and also badly spaced. By 
studying indoor-portraits, of which a great many 
excellent ones have appeared in this magazine, during 
the past years, Mr. Herzer will derive valuable ideas 
which he can apply without practical difficulty to his 
future efforts in home-portraiture. Data: December, 
1 p.M.; in southeast corner of room having south and 
east windows; bright sun; 2144 x 314 Niklas; 434-inch 
Goerz Tenastigmat; stop, F/6.8; one second; pyro in 
tank; enlargement on No. 3 P. M. C. 

In “Pick Me a Blossom,” page 204, the photographer 
had an attractive model and a pleasing setting to 
produce a delightful outdoor-figure in landscape; 
but he failed to make the most of his opportunities. 
To be sure, the young girl is good-looking; the tone- 
values are correct; the modeling in the white costume 
is admirable and the landscape proper is pleasing. 
But all this does not make for the artistic success which 
is absent. Instead of being caught or placed in a 
natural and graceful attitude, the model stands stiffly, 
meaninglessly and consciously before the bush that 
shall yield the coveted blossom. Her position should 
be more to the right and a little way from the center 
of the picture. She would look just as well with 
the white, distracting, inartistic hair-ribbon removed 
or replaced by one of a dark color. This matter of 
the objectionable white (or white in the print) hair- 
ribbon, whether the person is photographed indoors 
or outdoors, has been the subject of severe criticism 
in the pages of this magazine during the past twelve 


years. Workers have taken the hint, and this con- 
spicuously inartistic feature is now seen very seldom. 
Naturally, it is easily avoided, and, if existent, can be 
corrected in the negative. Data: June, 2.30 P.M.; 
strong light; 244 x 4144 Kodak; 7-inch Bausch & Lomb: 
stop, F/16; 1/25 second; Eastman Speed Film; Metol- 
quinol; part of negative enlarged on brilliant Velvet 
Bromide. Strong wind blowing. 


Example of Interpretation 


THE street-scene in Munich—photographed by 
Richard Pertuch before the World War—page 200, 
illustrates admirably the character of the theme to be 
interpreted, viz. street-scenes. Data: 11 a.m.; bright; - 
4x5 Eastman N.C. Film; pyro; Voigtliinder Collinear 
lens; stop, F/8; 1/10 second; enlarged on Eastman 
Royal Bromide. 


Our Contributing Critics 


THE subject to be criticised this month, page 206, 
is totally without human interest. Nevertheless, our 
assistant-critics can exercise their favorite faculty ad 
libitum. The little tree can stand it, and the ad- 
joining box—composed, probably, of hard pine—is 
also equal to the prospective ordeal. No data. 


Daylight-Effects by Moonlight 


WE receive many inquiries about the exposure that 
is needed to make pictures by moonlight, and are 
often asked, continues Kodakery, whether it is possible 
to make pictures by moonlight that will resemble 
those made by sunlight. 

One of the things that is sometimes overlooked by 
those who have never made moonlight-pictures, is the 
fact that the brilliancy of moonlight not only increases 
and decreases with the phases of the moon; but that 
the brilliancy of the light that is reflected by the 
moon is not proportional to the area of its visibly 
illuminated surface, the half moon reflecting less than 
half as much light as the full moon. 

In calculating the exposures to give by moonlight 
we must, therefore, base them on the brilliancy of 
the full moon which, for photographic purposes, 
should be considered as 1/600,000 the brilliancy of 
sunlight. The rule for obtaining daylight-effects by 
moonlight is, to expose for as many hundred minutes 
by full moonlight as we would expose for 1/100 parts 
of a second by bright sunlight. 

The exposure recommended for an ordinary land- 
scape showing sky, with a prominent object in the 
foreground, is 1/25 of a second with stop 16, when the 
sun is shining brightly. This is the equivalent of 
1/100 of a second with stop 4 on rectilinear, or stop 
F/8 on anastigmat lenses. To obtain a daylight- 
effect by moonlight we would have to give an exposure 
that is 600,000 times as long as 1/100 of a second 
(100 minutes), with stop No. 4 or F/8. With a single- 
lens camera the exposure would have to be 200 minutes, 
with the largest stop. 

We have seen many moonlight-pictures of subjects 
in which there were no shadows of prominent objects 
visible in the foreground, that could scarcely be distin- 
guished from pictures that were made by daylight. 

When shadows of such prominent objects as build- 
ings or large leafless trees appear in the foreground, 
they will have clearly defined outlines in pictures that are 
made in a fraction of a second, by sunlight; but shad- 
ows cast by the sun or moon do not remain stationary. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


Fred Payne Clatworthy’s Autochromes 


Boston, U.S.A., was fortunate, indeed, when, on 
March 18, in Steinert Hall, Fred Payne Clatworthy, 
the well-known autochrome-specialist and landscape 
photographer, with a studio at Estes Park, Colorado, 
gave an illustrated lecture on autochromes. Mr. Clat- 
worthy has made, during the past eight years, a large 
number of notably beautiful autochromes of scenery 
in the National Parks of California, Arizona, Colorado, 
and elsewhere, forming a collection of 5 x 7 autochromes 
which he values at $10,000. On the occasion mentioned 
he projected, on a nine-foot sateen-screen, eighty 5 x 7 
autochromes selected from his large collection. They 
were principally of Southern California, the Desert, 
and the Grand Canyon of Arizona. These autochromes 
were remarkable for accuracy of detail and color, par- 
ticularly the most delicate shades of purples, browns, 
blues and other predominant colors. The plates of 
the Grand Canyon were unusual on account of their 
delicate blue, obtained during the early morning and 
the late afternoon. Remarkable for extraordinary 
fidelity and beauty was a series of sunsets with the 
ruddy orb of the sun just about to disappear and, having 
gone, coloring in a fiery red the underside of a bank of 
clouds. 

Mr. Clatworthy prefaced his exhibit by projecting 
the first successful portrait autochrome made, in 1907, 
by the Lumiéres, of a prominent merchant of Lyons, 
France, which, on account of its remarkable accuracy 
of flesh-tints and the hair and beard of the model, 
evoked hearty applause. This valuable, historic auto- 
chrome was presented by Antoine Lumiére, head of 
A. Lumiére & Sons, inventors and makers of the auto- 
chrome, to Wilfred A. French, Editor of Paoro-Era 
MaGazinb, on the occasion of the banquet given by the 
latter in honor of M. Lumiére, in Boston, November 1, 
1907. Although the plate has been shown to friends 
many times, by Mr. French, its colors retain their 
original brilliancy, purity and fidelity. Then followed 
projections of 5 x 7 plates of flower-gardens, ocean- 
views, mountain-scenery, old Spanish missions, cacti 
and wood-interiors, in great variety and of surpassing 
beauty—each evoking hearty expressions of approval. 

Mr. Clatworthy has been giving a series of illustrated 
lectures on autochromes in the East—the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences; the Columbian 
University, in the Camp-Fire Club and other clubs, New 
York City; and the University and Museum of Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia. He considers the autochrome 
plate as the ideal process of rendering simply and faith- 
fully the colors of nature, oil-paintings, water-colors 
and all objects in colors. 


From the Editors of Photo-Era Magazine 


WE take this opportunity to thank our advertisers, 
subscribers and readers for their patience and uni- 
form courtesy during the past few weeks. The mov- 
ing of our publication-office to Wolfeboro, New Hamp- 
shire, caused unavoidable delays in the mechanical 
and editorial preparation of the February and March 
numbers. Although this and subsequent issues will 


be a little later than usual, it will not be long before 


.the Lines’’; 


we shall be back to our regular publication-date. In 
the meantime, we ask our friends to join us in making 
the best of a situation that was unavoidable in the 
circumstances. 


Photo-Era Magazine 
MEMBER OF 


WE are pleased to announce that we have been 
chosen a member of the Association of Army and Navy 
Stores. We were appointed to membership after 
a thorough examination by their committee. It is 
a recognition of the high editorial and typographical 
quality of PHoro-Era Macazine. We extend to the 
50,000 officers and men of the United Services an in- 
vitation to avail themselves of the photographic 
information that may be obtained from the magazine. 
from its Editors and from the selected books which we 
sell. Members of the association are entitled to and 
will receive every courtesy from PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE. 


Kansas City Pictorial Exhibition 


INDEED, it is gratifying to note the ever-increasing 
practical interest in photography. Exhibitions could 
not be held if manufacturers, photo-supply dealers, 
camera clubs and the amateur and professional pho- 
tographers throughout the country were not actively 
interested. The proof is shown in the number of 
exhibitions—one of which has been conducted with 
exceptional success by the Kansas City Photo-Supply 
Company, 1010 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 
From February 26 to March 12, the exhibition was 
held at the galleries of this enterprising photo-supply 
house; after March 12 the entire collection of pictures 
was transferred to the Kansas City Art Institute for 
the further pleasure and benefit of the public. Ac- 
cording to reliable information, not in years has such 
enthusiastic interest in photography been aroused. 

In looking over the list of exhibitors and their 
pictures, one cannot fail to be impressed by the mag- 
nificent representation of the foremost pictorialists 
of this country. Dr. Rupert Lovejoy, Portland, 
Maine, won the first prize with his picture, “Between 
W. A. Alcock, New York City, second 
prize, with “A Lonely Vigil’; and George W. French, 
Newark, New Jersey, third prize with “‘ Bending to the 
Task.” The latter is well-known to readers of Puoto- 
Era Magazine. Other names to be noted among the 
exhibitors are the following: Margrethe Mather, 
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Louis F. Bucher, Dr. A. H. Cordier, William S. Davis, 
Louis Fleckenstein, J. H. Field, Paul Wierum, C. J. 
Marvin, W. C. Sawyer, Emme C. Gerhard, Millie 
Hoops, H. A. Hussey, Sophie L. Lauffer, Louis R. 
Murray, W. H. Porterfield, William T. Starr, Ed- 
ward Weston and many more equally familiar. Out 
of 748 prints submitted 195 were selected. The 
Kansas City Photo-Supply Company is to be con- 
gratulated—its first annual exhibition was an un- 
qualified success. 


Eastman’s Traveling-School 


Tue Eastman School of Professional Photography 
for the year 1921 favored Boston with a three-day 
session, held, during the last week of February, at 
Tremont Temple. The importance of these lectures 
and demonstrations, emphasised by an exhibition of 
photography in all its branches, was recognised by the 
craft throughout New England; and, despite the 
present high railway-fares, representatives of every 
portion of New England, and many from Canada, were 
in attendance. Every topic of vital interest to the 
professional photographer, and the photo-finisher, was 
included in the comprehensive program. Every 
visitor was loud in praise of the valuable information 
and suggestions he had received from attending this 
school, which is one of the best things the Eastman 
Kodak Company is doing for the craft, in general. 


Exhibition by E. O. Hoppé 


Tue first exhibition of photographic prints by E. O. 
Hoppé, held in this country, took place from March 
7 to 31, at the Belmaison Galleries of John Wanamaker, 
New York. The exhibition consisted of one hundred 
and seventeen portraits of distinguished personages 
and twenty-nine miscellaneous subjects, including 
outdoor-genres and scenes in London. The show 
attracted considerable attention and was well attended. 


Interesting Articles by Frederick C. Davis 


Reapers of Puoto-Era MaGazine are well ac- 
quainted with Frederick C. Davis who has contributed 
many interesting and practical articles on photography. 
In a recent letter he calls attention to some of his work 
of a photographic character which is to appear in other 
magazines and which should be interesting to our 
readers. 

During the next few months Forest and Stream 
Magazine will publish an article, ‘About Those Pho- 
tographs of the Trip”’ and Experimental Science Maga- 
zine is to publish, “‘Static Electricity in a Photograph 
Studio.” We hope that our readers will bear this in 
mind to their own advantage. 


Cohn & Krug to Hold Exhibition 


Durine April, Cohn & Krug, 112 South Elliott Place, 
Brooklyn, New York, will hold an exhibition of photo- 
graphs at their studio. Such well-known workers as 
W. E. Macnaughtan, Clarence H. White, F. O. Libby, 
John Paul Edwards, Dr. Ruzicka, Dr. Genthe and 
others have promised to contribute prints. 
will be sent out and all the photographic fraternity is 
cordially invited. There will be no admission-fee and 
Messrs. Cohn and Krug are eager to greet large num- 
bers of amateur and professional photographers. A 
hearty welcome awaits every visitor. 


Invitations. 


Permit for Indoor-Flashlights 


On account of possible damage caused by profes- 
sional photographers when making flashlight-pictures, 
the Fire-Commissioner of the city of Boston now re- 
quires a special permit, costing fifty cents. Althougha 
permit is not necessary in the case of amateur-photog- 
raphers when making flashlights in their homes, certain 
landlords are averse to giving permission to their pho- 
tographer-tenants, who are advised to look into the 
matter; otherwise a clandestine flashlight might be- 
come the means of breaking the lease of the apartment. 
Whether, in case of a fire caused by a flashlight, the ama- 
teur-photographer can collect from his insurance com- 
pany, is another interesting question to determine. 


Photo-Exhibition by American Photography 


An interesting prize-competition was held at the 
headquarters of American Photography, at 428 New- 
bury Street, Boston, during the month of March. 
Over four hundred competitors entered the contest 
and about sixteen hundred prints were submitted by 
amateur-photographers from various parts of the 
United States and from foreign countries. The ex- 
hibition was widely advertised and attracted a large 
number of visitors. The first prize went to John Paul 
Edwards, Sacramento, Cal.; second prize to H. 
Ravell, Laguna Beach, Cal.; third prize to Bertha S. 
Austin, Catonsville, Md.; fourth prize to Dr. D. J. 
Ruzicka, New York City. The fifth to fifteenth 
prizes were awarded to the following: A. D. Britting- 
ham, Forman Hanna, G. S. H. Harding, Arthur F. 
Kales, Francis O. Libby, Dr. Rupert S. Lovejoy, 
W. H. Porterfield, Thomas O. Sheckell and H. Y. 
Siimmons. Honorable mentions were awarded to one 
hundred and eight competitors. All prizes were in 
the form of cash, whereas each winner of honorable 
mention received $2.50 value in books or subscriptions. 


Your March Copy 


Tue Publisher regrets sincerely that a number of 
copies of the March issue containing four accidentally 
duplicated pages were sent out. Any one having 
bought or received an imperfect copy of this descrip- 
tion may have it exchanged, free of charge, for a perfect 
one, by notifying the Publisher. 


Of Kodak Fame 


A FACETIOUS correspondent, who is an admirer of the 
well-known physicist, Dr. C. E. K. Mees, Director of 
the Chemical Research Laboratory of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, writes to ask whether Dr. Mees was 
born in the shadow of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
because he assumes that his middle initials stand for 
Eastman Kodak. 

Although this is a pleasantry at which Dr. Mees will 
not take umbrage—I am sure—I have the pleasure to 
inform our correspondent that the full name of the 
famous physicist is Dr. Charles Edward Kenneth Mees. 


The Larcenous Word to Go 


PrisonER—‘ Your honor, I inherit this larcenous 
habit. My father was a grafter and my mother was a 
photographer. I can’t help taking things.” 

. Jupce—“*Then take seven years at hard labor.” 
Exchange. 
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LETTER 


Tue Swiss Winter-Sports Season is drawing to a 
close. It is the second since the war, and in some 
places the number of visitors has equalled pre-war 
times. But there are others which have not so far 
recovered their old popularity, as many English people 
who used to come in winter, cannot afford present 
prices. Not that the charges made are excessive; 
but the cost of raw materials must be considered. 
In one place at which we have been staying—at five 
thousand feet above sea level—the manager told us 
that we were warmed, and our food cooked, by heat 
obtained from American coal that had been imported 
when prices were at their highest. It seemed to our 
frugal minds that such coal would be almost too precious 
to burn. Far more practical appears the method at 
the Kleine Scheidegg (2063 metres) where we are 
writing these notes. Here we are conveyed by train, 
warmed, and cooked for, by electricity generated in 
the valley below, the power being obtained from the 
Liitschine River. 

In spite of the high prices of photographic materials, 
we have noticed that cameras are more in evidence 
than in pre-war years. It is not a case of a camera 
to every visitor—the average is much higher than 
that—for many people have brought several. Re- 
peatedly we have met visitors who have two—a reflex 
and a folding-pocket variety. A pattern that is much 
in vogue amongst Swiss tourists is an excellent Erne- 
mann folding postcard-size camera fitted with a focal- 
plane shutter and a good lens. This design is for 
plates, and has an ingenious device by which the focus- 
ing-screen is shifted backwards, but not detached, 
when a plate is inserted. Few tripods are in evidence, 
and for serious pictorial composition we think that 
this is a mistake. One enthusiastic ski-ing photog- 
rapher had adapted his ski-ing sticks to the uses of a 
tripod, ingeniously making the handles to screw off 
and take a firm fixing, on which the camera is secured. 
The weak point of the arrangement is that a third 
stick has to be employed to form the tripod, so the 
skier must either carry three, or borrow a companion’s 
stick, in which case he cannot be alone, which, in our 
opinion is the only satisfactory arrangement when 
wrestling with what is, in any circumstances, difficult 
work. The tripod is particularly useful when using 
any form of telephoto lens and, with the usual disks 
on the ends of the sticks, the tripod stands well on the 
snow without the points going deep into it. But it 
has to be borne in mind that most photography at 
these altitudes has to be done quickly—generally in 
an unpleasantly low temperature. And often it is 
necessary to carry the apparatus in a rucksack when 
the camera man is on a ski-ing expedition, and must 
shoulder a good deal besides his photographic kit. 

We have found at times the delicate mechanism of 
a between-lens shutter is inclined to be affected by 
extreme cold. The focal-plane arrangement does 
not suffer in the same way; but its bulk is a serious 
drawback. One of the most photographed subjects 
here is a ski-jumping competition, and just now all 
the big events are being contested. For such pur- 
poses, a very rapid exposure is necessary, and only a 
focal-plane shutter can be relied on to give satisfactory 
results. The light—both direct and reflected—is so 


bright, and the general surroundings are so white, that 
surprisingly full exposures can be secured at the so- 
called 1/1000 of a second exposure. We have photo- 
graphed a ski-jumper in mid-air with the very shortest 
exposure it was possible to give with a Goerz focal- 
plane shutter, and obtained perfect and sharp detail 
in his dark clothes, although he was traveling across 
the plate at a very rapid pace. 

A good many of our photographic friends have been 
taking short holidays this winter, and so have avoided 
the damp and unusually mild spell of weather in 
England. One or two have sought sunshine on the 
Riviera, and found an August temperature. Others, 
like ourselves, need the more bracing change of Switzer- 
land. We have just met a young member of the firm 
of Butcher (partners in Messrs. Houghton’s, the big 
English photographic dealers and manufacturers). 
An elder member of the same firm is now in Davos. 
Mr. Ward Muir is also in Davos-Dorf, and we have 
been in telephonic communication with him. His 
health has made this change necessary, and he has to 
be content at present to let skating and ski-ing alone. 
In the meantime, he is doing a series of photographs 
from his balcony, and, as there is much going on in 
this biggest of Swiss winter-stations, his pictures 
a to possess plenty of human interest. His 
ast effort was of a knickerbockered lady of doubtful 
nationality, out for her first turn on skis. Her in- 
expertness had the advantage for him that she did not 
readily get out of his range, and he was able to obtain 
a variety of attitudes more or less on the same spot. 
But, as Mr. Muir says, his chief energies are being 
devoted to his new novel which is due to be published 
this autumn. 

The drawback of figure-photography, out here, is 
that in paying one’s obligations to models one goes 
home with a burdensome lot of odd work to do. If 
any one is tempted to photograph such events as ice 
gymkhana, ski-race meetings, etc., he is overwhelmed 
with requests for prints. The ordinary visitor is 
absolutely ruthless to the photographer when it is a 
case of seeing himself, or herself, even as an almost 
indistinguishable speck on a print. We are old hands 
now, and understand the gentle art of wriggling out 
of any promise that would mean sending ten or fifteen 
prints to different addresses, especially at the present 
rate of postage. Our method is to send the actors 
postcards, letting them know in which papers a repre- 
sentation of their performances will appear. On the 
other hand, those people who have sacrificed time, 
and often sport, to help us, have every right to expect 
prints, and we let them have them as soon as we can. 

As our book, “Switzerland in Winter,” is being 
revised, the first edition having been sold out, it has 
become necessary for us to get fresh illustrations for it. 
The out-of-dateness of some of the photographs lies in 
the look of feminine garments. Women seldom now 
wear skirts for ski-ing, and for a!l other sports only 
the shortest are seen. Consequently, we have to 
scrap all those illustrations in which sportswomen 
figure. 

Mr. F. Martin Duncan, the well-known animal- 
photographer, is also librarian to the Zodlogical Society. 


(Continued on next page) 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


A WonDERLAND OF THE East. The Lake-and-Moun- 
tain Region of New England and Eastern New York. 
By William Copeman Kitchin, Ph.D. One of the 

“See America First” series. 287 pages text. Three 
maps and fifty-four plates of which six are in color. 
Special Afterward’? for the motor-tourist, bibli- 
ography and index. Price, decorative cloth-cover 
(boxed), $6.00. Postage according tozone. Boston: 
The Page Company. 


The indescribable charm of the mountain-and-lake 
region of New England is known to those who have 
‘blazed their own trails’; but there are thousands 
who have never seen or known the beautiful lakes 
and rivers, the valleys and mountains or the places 
made famous by historic men and events. In a book 
that is worded in excellent English and beautifully 
illustrated, Mr. Kitchin leads his reader deep into 
the “‘ Wonderland of the East.’’ To quote the author, 
“this is a book of travelogues of sundry motor-car 
journeys, during four successive seasons, through 
the woods and valleys, alongside the rivers and the 
lakes, and among the hills and the mountains of Eastern 
New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut; with a wide tour through 
the Finger Lake district of Central New York.” As 
a narrative, it holds the interest from cover to cover; 
as a guide-book for the motorist it is invaluable; but 
as an open sesame to a pictorial paradise for the camer- 
ist, it is unsurpassed. There are many books that tell 
of the lakes, mountains and valleys of New England; 
but none contain so accurate a description of the 
entire eastern part of the United States. The illus- 
trations prove the truth of Mr. Kitchin’s beautiful 
word-pictures and are excellent examples of photog- 
raphy and of duogravure printing. Six are reproduced 
in natural colors by the Phototone process. In short, 
there are quiet humor, brisk narrative, accurate his- 
torical information, practical motor-experience and 
pictorial photography combined in this delightful 


volume. 


Of Interest to Our Readers 


Tose of our readers who may not know of the 
beautiful mountain-and-lake region in which Wolfe- 
boro, N.H.—the new home of Puoto-Era Macazinp— 
is situated will find in ‘“‘A Wonderland of the East” 
by William Copeman Kitchin, Ph.D., a description of 
the Lake Winnipesaukee and White Mountain re- 
gions that will surely attract hundreds of amateur and 
professional photographers throughout the year. 

By special arrangement copies of “A Wonderland 
of the East” may be obtained direct from Pxoto- 
Era Macazine, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
Price, cloth, decorated cover (boxed), $6.00. Postage 
according to zone. 


London Letter 
(Continued from preceding page) 


He has been making some interesting experiments 
with lobsters, hypnotising them so that they remain 
in any position in which they are placed. He gave 
lately a little demonstration on his office-desk in 
Regent’s Park, which was witnessed by Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell, F.R.S., secretary to the Zodlogical Society. 
An ordinary large lobster was selected for the experi- 
ment from a neighbouring fishmonger’s shop. It was 
at first very restive and angry, but after Mr. Duncan 
had made a few rhythmic passes down its polished 
back, it grew tame and allowed its tail to be unfolded. 
Then for about two minutes, Mr. Duncan massaged 
its back, until the expression of annoyed anxiety gave 
way to a regular trance. The operator then lifted the 
hyptonised creature and stood it on its head, with the 
two claws and nose as points of support. It,remained 
in this position for five minutes, when signs of its 
ordinary life began to appear. Some very interesting 
photographs of the whole performance were made. 
No explanation can be given; but Mr. Martin points 
out that important nerve-centres lie just under the 
shell of the back, and, possibly, these have something 
to do with the phenomenon. 
Mtrren, Feb. 6, 1921. 


Our Looted Parcel-Post 


SECOND-HAND book-stores in some of the larger 
cities of this country are reported to have done a 
prosperous business during the years of the last ad- 
ministration, which seems to have permitted robbers 
and thieves to loot the mails with impunity. The 
parcel-post has sustained tremendous losses of articles 
of every description, being appropriated and either 
kept or sold, the thieves being either employees of the 
government or outsiders. Books seem to have been a 
favorite form of loot, and it finally became necessary 
for the sender to insure every package to ensure its 
safe delivery. Even this precaution proved futile, 
and insurance-companies, last year, paid out about 
six hundred thousand dollars to cover losses by theft, 
sustained by the parcel-post. Books on photography 
were also among the articles stolen, the thieves dis- 
posing of them to second-hand book-stores, which, 
buying them at a low price, were able to sell them at 
a handsome profit. ° 

Dealers in photographic supplies, in general, includ- 
ing the three leading Boston dealers,—Robey-French 
Co., Ralph Harris & Co., and Pinkham & Smith Co.,— 
suffered considerable losses in this manner, and were 
obliged to insure every mail-package of value, whether 
cameras, lenses or General supplies, like paper 
and films, were usually not molested by the thieves. 
Why so few of the criminals were apprehended and 
punished, is a mystery. Very little if any effort seems 
to have been made to stop these wholesale robberies 
of the mails, en route or at the various postal stations. 
Thank heaven! a change of administration in every 
department of the government has been made, and it 
should become possible to conduct our mail-service 
in at least as efficient a manner as before the advent 
of the recent demoralising administration, when even 
Mexico and the unsettled countries of Europe excelled 
us in the transmission of letters and packages 

It is fervently hoped that the Harding Administra- 
tion will correct these and innumerable other de- 
plorable conditions. Among other things it may be 
possible to abolish is the necessity to insure parcel- 
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post packages in order to effect safe delivery. Such a 
process entails time, trouble and expense, and should 
be regarded as nothing less than an inducement for 


the department-employees to be honest. Does this 
become the dignity of a well-managed Governmental 
department? 

The special delivery of letters proved to be another 
Burlesque on account of the fact that in many cases 
the S. D. stamp affixed to a letter only delayed it. 
This feature has often been called the “Special Delay” 
stamp, largely because it frequently took time to find 
the person willing to take the trouble, for the sum of 
ten cents, to deliver the package to the destinaire; 
whereas, in many cases it could have been delivered 
more promptly had it been treated as an ordinary 
letter. With the unlamented Burleson at the end of 
his demoralising activity, this feature of the mail- 
service should also experience improventent, and the 
boy on the bicycle may again deliver Special Delivery 
letters or packages, instead of any random individual 
temporarily out of employment. 

Another feature of the Burleson administration was 
the atrocious appearance of our postage-stamps. 
This has not been matched by the poorest country 
on the face of the earth. Stamp-collectors, in their 
albums, show our regular purple three-cent stamp in 
Sifteen different shades, and in about a dozen different 
ways of printing and quality paper—a severe arraign- 
ment of that branch of the American postal service, 
as conducted during the past four years. During the 
period of the War, and up to the present time, members 
of the Puoro-Era Editorial Staff have experienced 
great difficulty to find postage-stamps of sufficiently 
decent appearance to use on letters going to foreign 
countries. Their patriotism and self-respect forbade 
them to use the poorly printed ones—particularly of the 
three-cent denomination—when they were receiving 
from all parts of the world letters bearing postage- 
stamps infinitely superior, in every way, to those issued 
by the United States during the recent Burlesque 
régime. With a great sigh of relief, therefore, every 
thinking correspondent in this country welcomes the 
present Administration, which, confronted as it is, 
with innumerable and well-nigh insurmountable 
difficulties, will make marked improvements in every 
branch of the postal-service, including the quality of 
our postage-stamps, so that, in these respects, we may 
soon be on a par with foreign nations—yes, even with 
the new, small republics of Esthonia and Letvia. 

W. A. F. 


Notice to Beginners 


Tue 'pages of Pooto-Era Maaazine contain helpful 
articles on pictorial photography and on technique— 
written not only by the Editor in his department, 
“Our Illustrations,” but by others throughout each 
issue of the magazine. There are also very instructive 
articles from the pens of such experts as W. S. Davis, 
Frederick C. Davis, Winn W. Davidson and others. 
Most of our advanced workers show by the improve- 
ment of their work—as exhibited in these pages— 
that they read our words and advice conscientiously 
and profitably. Unfortunately, there are some who 
neglect to read PHoto-Era Macazine carefully and, 
by the constantly recurring faults in their pictures, 
indicate that they do not profit by the advice that 
Puoto-Era MaGazine offers, from month to month. 
From now on, no pictures will be considered eligible 
in these competitions, that show continued ignorance 
of the rules of composition referred to in these pages, 
particularly in the department, “Our Illustrations.” 


That department is written for the special benefit of 
those whose work is faulty or capable of improvement. 
There are certain contributors in the Beginners’ De- 
partment whose entries, from month to month, show 
no visible improvement in matters that are being con- 
stantly pointed out by the Editors, such as children 
dressed in glaring white and photographed in the 
brilliant sun—producing an effect at once harsh, dis- 
agreeable and inartistic, besides being bad technically; 
an outdoor-group with each member looking directly 
into the camera, and with mouths open as well; out- 
door-genres with background playing a bewildering 
jazz-tune; single outdoor-figures posed against a dis- 
tracting background of fence-rails or trellis, etc.; a 
view of water and shore in contrasting tones without 
detail or gradations. 

For these reasons, the entries in the February com- 
petition, although numerous, were not considered 
favorably by the Jury, and, consequently, no first 
prize was awarded. The participants in the Be- 
ginners’ Competition will receive little profit or en- 
couragement if prizes are awarded according to merit, 
when the merit happens to be of a low standard. 
Hereafter, the verdict will not be, “Which of these 
two pictures is the less objectionable,” but “‘ Which 
of these two has the more merit;”’ for a picture that 
has very little merit—although by comparison the 
best of the entire lot of entries in this competition— 
will be ignored, even if it means that no prizes at all 
shall be awarded. This competition is conducted with 
a view to benefit its participants whose efforts are not 
on so high a plane as that of the advanced workers, 
but where, nevertheless, real merit is shown. There- 
fore, participants in the Beginners’ Competition should 
make it their business to read PHoro-Era MAGAZINE 
carefully and seek to apply its words of counsel and 
advice. 

Participants ought to have sufficient intelligence to 
know whether or not they have been successful in 
producing pictures of at least a fair degree of merit; 
otherwise the pictures must not be entered in this 
competition. If sent, they will only be returned— 
even without a word of comment—provided, of course, 
the necessary return-postage has been sent. It must 
be evident to such workers that to submit prints with- 
out real merit means a useless expenditure of time, 
money and effort. 

W. A. 


Light-Intensity and Exposure-Time 


F. E. Ross of the Eastman Research Laboratory, in 
the Journal of the Optical Society of America, discusses 
critically the equations connecting photographic den- 
sity with exposure which have been proposed by Abney, 
Hurter and Driffield, Elder and Channon. In partic- 
ular, The British Journal says, certain theoretical ob- 
jections to the Hurter and Driffield formula are ad- 
vanced. The author proposes a new formula, the un- 
derlying idea being the separation of the grains of an 
emulsion into different classes, according to their sen- 
sitiveness. The thickness of the emulsion is taken 
into consideration, and is measured not in microns but 
by number of layers of grains. The mass-action equa- 
tion is assumed to hold for each group. All formule 
are compared with two types of measured character- 
istic curves, in one of which the “toe” is prominent, 
in the other, it is almost absent. It is difficult to in- 
clude the characteristics of “toe” and “shoulder” in 
any simple algebraic formule. These peculiarities 
point to the existence of secondary phenomena. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Goerz Roll-Film Tenax 


Tue popularity of the vest-pocket and coat-pocket 
roll-film cameras appears to increase from year to year. 
To meet the demand, the C. P. Goerz American Opti- 
cal Company, 323 East 34th Street, New: York City, 
announces that it is able to supply the new 214 x 314 
Goerz Roll-Film Tenax with a choice of three Goerz 
lenses and Compur shutter. The workmanship, design, 
compactness and lightness of this new model should 
make an immediate appeal to the discriminating 
camerist. Further information may be obtained from 
dealers or by writing to the company. 


Defender Photo-Supply Company 


In the advertising-pages of this issue will be found 
an announcement of the photographic specialties of- 
fered by the Defender Photo-Supply Company, Roches- 
ter, New York. This firm has been known long and 
favorably in the photographic trade and we are confi- 
dent that readers of PHoto-Era MaGazine will receive 
prompt and courteous service. Interesting descriptive 
matter may be obtained for the asking. 


Harold M. Bennett 


SEVERAL years ago when many amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers doubted that a vest-pocket or 
hand-camera could be more than a plaything, Harold 
M. Bennett went about among the photographic 
dealers with a few samples of Ica Cameras. There 
was no denying the superior workmanship, compact- 
ness and effective lens-and-shutter equipment; but 
were these cameras made to stand the wear and tear 
of amateur photography? The question has been 
answered emphatically in the affirmative and to-day 
Ica Cameras are in demand. Harold M. Bennett, 
110 East 23rd Street, New York City, will be pleased 
to send an attractive, illustrated catalog to those 
interested in high-grade outfits. 


Grippit Still Making Good 


Ir is a pleasure to record the continued success of 
Grippit, the adhesive that does not wrinkle, that con- 
tains no water, that makes mounting photographs a 
pleasure and that has made good among practical 
photographers in all parts of this country. The Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Company, 13 Harvey Street, 
North Cambridge, Mass., will be pleased to mail an 
illustrated folder to any amateur or professional photog- 
rapher who is interested. 


James H. Smith & Sons Company 


ALTHOUGH every reader of this magazine tries to 
do his best with regard to correct exposure, there are 
times when conditiéns beyond his control occasion 
underexposure. Perhaps, the negative cannot be du- 
plicated. In that event, recourse must be had to a re- 
liable and effective intensifier. For many years. The 
James H. Smith & Sons Company, 3547 Cottage Grove 
Avenue, Chicago, has made Victor Intensifier, and we 


are glad to say that our personal experience enables us to 
recommend it highly. Those amateur or professional 
photographers who possess a valuable, but thin, nega- 
tive should obtain Victor Intensifier and convince 
themselves of its practical value. 


Kalosat Lenses 


Tue soft-focus lens has come to stay in pictorial 
photography. There are those who cannot or do not 
use it to advantage; but there are many workers who 
find in it the means to portray the highest art in pho- 
tography. The Hanovia Lens-Laboratories, Newark, 
New Jersey, have produced a spectral-diffusion lens, 
known as the Kalosat, which has enabled many workers 
to obtain the pictorial effects that they so much desired. 
A new, beautifully illustrated catalog is just off the press 
and the manufacturers will send a copy gladly to any 
reader of PHoto-Era MAGazineE at request. 


Amalgamation of British Manufacturers 


AN amalgamation of interests has been made which, 
under the title of Amalgamated Photographic Man- 
ufacturers, Ltd., incorporates in a public company 
the following firms: Marion & Company, Ltd., Marion 
& Foulger, Ltd., A. Kershaw & Son, Ltd., Kershaw 
Optical Co., Ltd., Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., Rajar, 
Ltd., and Rotary Photographic (1917), Ltd. The 
house of “Marions”’ will continue to do business as 
heretofore. The amalgamation places this company 
in an even better position than before to supply all 
photographic requirements. In the meantime, or- 
ders and inquiries may be addressed to the new com- 
pany or to Marions, as heretofore, at the registered 
offices of the company, 3 Soho Square, London, W. 1, 


England. 


Rusty Lenses 


Just now a number of high-class lenses are finding 
their way into the hands of photographers, and in some 
of these which we have handled the glasses are rather 
badly tarnished or rusted upon the surface. This has 
little detrimental effect upon their performance, says 
a British cotemporary, especially with isochromatic 
plates; the only danger to be apprehended is from 
attempts to re-polish the surface. Some photographers 
imagine that friction with rouge or putty powder— 
the materials used in polishing—may be done with 
impunity; but there is a great risk of spoiling the 
definition of the lens by using such means. Moreover, 
it is as likely as not that the rust will persist in spite 
of the polishing. We have seen a lens in this condition 
which had been reground with emery and re-polished 
by the maker on which the stains were still evident. 
The best thing to do is to let well enough alone, and 
to keep the lenses in a perfectly dry place when not 
actually in use. The defect is caused by damp and 
will never occur if any condensation upon the surface 
is immediately removed. Tightly fitting caps for 
both ends of a lens are the best safeguards. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY TS 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


DEVOTED TO 
LENS AND SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


Vol. I 


APRIL, 1921 


No. 4 


A LENS THAT 
PAID FOR ITSELF 


A certain professional pho- 
tographer in Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, had heard a lot about 
the VERITO Diffused Focus 
f:4 lens. Most prominent 
photographers in the big cities 
were using it. And he won- 
dered how Verito portraits 
would go in his small town. 
But he had doubts. 

This photographer made a 
unique test to satisfy him- 
self. When it arrived, hemade 
a number of sittings, explain- 
ing the lens to his patrons and 
explaining that there would 
be no obligation if they didn’t 
like the portraits. 

A letter to this Company 
shows how the plan worked. 
He wrote us: “It may interest 
you to know that the first two 
people paid for the lens and 
that orders totaling nearly 


When You 
Buy a 
Graflex 


Tell your dealer to fit it with 
a Wollensak WELOSTIG- 
MAT Series II f:4.5. You 
can buy a more expensive 
lens but you can’t buy a bet- 
ter one. tity production 
keeps Wollensak pricesdown. 


WOLLENSAK-ROCHESTER 


This is one of fourteen excellent portraits 
Ned Van pe, C- with the VERIT 


and 1920 issue of 


Camera 


$200.00 resulted from nine 
invitation sittings.” 

Among professionals or pic- 
torialists, the VERITO con- 
sistently pays for itself, in 
better workmanship, better 
prices,reduced retouching and 
more artistic results. 


Now Is the Time to 
Buy a Filter 


Spring is almost here—Spring, the 
season of balmy breezes, green grass, 
blue sky and ray filters. 

You will hear its call soon, and for- 
getting worldly cares, you'll take 
your camera and answer the call of 
the great out-doors. You'll hike 
across meadowland, along the banks 
of babbling brooksand make pictures 
—inspired by nature and the joy of 
living. 

-If you want your spring pictures 
right, if you want to show correct 
tonal qualities, make sure that your 
equipment includes a Wollensak 
Standard Ray Filter. Your dealer 
has them—in all sizes. 


THE BRICK 
WALL TEST 


A Simple Way to Test 
an Anastigmat 


The anastigmat lens is su- 
perior to the ordinary R. R. 
because it will sharply cover 
the plate for which it is listed 
atfullaperture(ina flat plane). 
The R. R. lens, used wide 
open, gives poor detail in the 
corners of its plate. 

A simple way to test the 
quality of an anastigmat is to 
make a negative of a brick 
wall (or other flat surface) 
with the lens wide open, focus- 
ing carefully and with the 
plate parallel with the brick 
wall. Such a test clearly dem- 
onstrates the quality of a lens 
—or its deficiencies. 

Before you buy an anastig- 
mat, make this exacting test 
with a Wollensak VELO- 
STIGMAT, in comparison 
with other anastigmats. Then 
you'll know why thousands 
of photographers demand 
Wollensak objectives. 


“Studio Lenses,” a new booklet 
for the professional photographer 
is just off the press. Every studio 
should have a copy. Get ay 
from your dealer or from us di 


rect—gratis. 


WOLLENSAK-ROCHESTER 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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GOODBYE 
TO WRINKLING 


Grippit simply cannot wrinkle your 
mounts. 

Wrinkling and curling are caused by 
absorption of the water contained in all 
pastes and mucilages. 

Grippit contains no water and there- 
fore cannot be made to wrinkle or curl 
your mounts. 

Grippit makes the mounting of photo- 
graphs and enlargements a pleasure 
instead of a drudgery. 

So clean, that it is applied with the fingers! 
Stainless, flexible and waterproof. 

You owe it to yourself to try Grippit 
to-day. 25-cent tubes or pint-cans. Sold 
by all photographic supply-dealers. 
Write for illustrated folder. 


DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 
13 Harvey St., No. Cambridge, Mass. 


The Right Start 


in Picture - Making 


ROLL FILM 


Standard in Speed and Quality 
Dependably Uniform 


Other products of interest 
to Amateur Photography 


ARGO DEVELOPING-PAPER 


for Contact Prints 


VELOUR BLACK 


for Enlargements 


CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS 


the Ready-to-use kind 


PREMO CAMERAS 
for Roll-Film and Film-Packs 


Send for New Illustrated Catalog 
1921 Edition now ready 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Branches at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis and Toronto 


<QDEFENDER 
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PRICES REDUCED 


on the well-known line of 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
Anastigmat Lenses 


O meet the general demand for lower prices, we 

have made an average reduction of 10% in the 
prices of practically all of our high-grade anastigmats. 
While such reduction is scarcely warranted by any present 
lowering of production costs, we are willing to anticipate 
such a possible condition and to make it easier for the 
photo-enthusiast to acquire one of our lenses at the 
outset of photography’s most popular season. 


This reduction applies to all of our famous TESSARS 
and PROTARS—to Tessar Ic (F/4.5), matchless speed- 
lens for reflecting-cameras; Tessar IIb (F/6.3), all-round 
anastigmat for hand-cameras; Protar VIIa, truly con- 
vertible lens for the serious amateur and the commercial 
photographer; and Protars IV and V, standard wide- 
angle lenses. 


Write for our new price-list—and a copy of our com- 
plete catalog, if you have not already received one. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON LONDON 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 
Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 


= that eyes may see = 
= and farther == 


=> 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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Seca Potyscope 


The Polyscope is one 
of many Ica Stereo- 
scopic Models. 

There are six pages of 


A miniature camera of re- 
markable ability— small in 
size, yet its enlarging-capabil- Stereo Cameras in the 
ities have enabled many of its Ica catalog. 
owners to win high honors in 
photographic art. 


Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent 
Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent 110 East 23d Street, New York 
110 East 23d Street, New York 


PICTORIAL Victory: 
PHOTOGRAPHY 3 REFLEXH 


1 9 21 with ) 

World Famous ) 

COOKE F4.5 

The second volume, assembled by the co-opera- ( LENS 4| 

tion of pictorial photographers in every part of i¢ $ ) ; 
the United States. The 1921 edition contains 79 )) 
superb reproductions Fea: tures: ) 
of pictorial masterpieces. The text-pages are Self C one’ ) 
of timely interest and practical value. The 
books measure 8 x 11 inches, bound in boards. | Revolving Back ) 
The edition is limited. , Self Erecting Hood ) 
Rising Front ) 
Price, $3.00, Postpaid , Cooke Lens 5 in. Focus ) 
SEND YOUR ORDERS TO Cha: 1 )/ 
| rles G. oughby,/nc. 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE {| 110 West 32d Street, New York ) 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 
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The 344" Ica 
Reflex with Carl Zeiss 
lens, Series IC f 4.5 

$142.50 
With Orix Lens f 4.5 
$117.50 


An exceptional camera, featuring 
a large, comfortable focusing- 
hood, long bellows, rising-front, 
reversible back, and the usual Ica 
quality. Furnished in four sizes. 


The Ica catalog tells more 
about this remarkable camera. 
Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent 
110 East 23d Street, New York 


The premier miniature camera. 
This little camera has so many good 
features that it requires two pages of 
the Ica catalog to describe it. It is 
the only camera of its type furnished 
with Carl Zeiss Lens Series IC f 4.5 
and Compur Shutter. 


Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent 
110 East 23d Street, New York 


Highly sensitive to all conditions of 
light and color-values, 


HAMMER PLATES ARE IDEAL 


at this season. With shortest expos- 
ures they produce negatives of the 
greatest detail and brilliancy. Their 
record cannot be excelled. Special 
brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field- and 

studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO > 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


You Can Make Your, Photographs 
Look Like Oil- Paintings 


WITH 


ROEHRIG’S 


Transparent Oil-Colors 


2) 


Standard size set of 15 tubes, $2.50 each 
Postpaid, $2.60 


The colors bring out the beauty of a picture. ANY 
CHILD CAN USE THEM. If. you knew how simple 
it is to touch up your pictures with color you would not 
have any black-and-white prints in your collection. 


Roehrig Transparent Oil-Colors are thoroughly 
transparent. Guaranteed permanent. Brilliant in 
tone. Quickly applied. Easily removed for alterations. 
The best for perfect and satisfactory results. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Complete Instructions at Request 


Roehrig-Bielenberg Co., Inc. 


155 Nevins Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.’’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 78+4 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MERCK’S 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


PHOTOL, Rapid Developer 
(Monomethyl-Paramido-Phenol-Sulphate) 


PYROGALLIC ACID 
HYDROQUINONE 

SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE 
SODIUM SULPHITE 

SODIUM SULPHIDE 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE 
POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE 
SILVER SALTS 

URANIUM SALTS 
BICHROMATES 

ALUMS ACETIC ACID, Etc, 


Sole Distributors of 


METOL 


for Rhodia Chemical Co, 


MERCK & CO. 
NEW YORK 


ST. LOVIS MONTREAL 
Works at RAHWAY, N. J. 


IF YOU WANT 


Photographs in Natural Colors 
— USE —— 


AUTOCHROM 
PLATES 


This process is not in the experimental stage, 
but is a thoroughly practical one, by which 
any one can make pictures in natural colors 
with his own camera. Developing is extreme- 


_ ly simple, and the plates can be finished in 


twenty minutes. 


Send for Booklet 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 
75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Its Principles and Applications 
By Alfred Watkins, F. R. P. S. 


AN AUTHORITATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TEXTBOOK 
PRICE, $4.00 Postage, 15 cents extra 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S. A. 


LIGHT AND SHADE 


By M. LUCKIESH 


. oats that appeals to every photographer and art-student. 
ighting, shadows, etc. 


jains what they should know about 
$3.00 wi will bring you a copy. Send your order to 


Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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CORYDON G. SNYDER ( 
oF Tie PHOTO-SKET 
AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT -C.G.SNYDER ( 
ne , 3816 GRAND BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. } 


HOW MANY 


of that last roll of films you had developed were too thin to 
make prints from? 

You can save them at a few cents’ cost. Simply immerse 
them in Victor Intensifier until desired density is obtained. 


This side shows Print ob- 
tained from the half of the 
negative which was not 


Paint obtained from the half of 
the negative which had been in- 
tensified for one and one-half 


minutes in Victor intensifier. intensified. 
YOUR DEALER CARRIES AND RECOMMENDS IT 
SIZES PRICES 


No. 1 Powder, makes 4 one., 25 cents. By mail, 30 cents 
No. 2 “ 8 45 « 50 « 
No. 3 “ 16 85 « “ 00 « 


Jas.H. Smith & Sons Co. 347 QiTAGE GROVE AVE. 


SPEED F/3 


An ultra-rapid Anastigmat in focal lengths 

from 1} to 12 inches, equip with device 

for introducing any desired degree of defini- 

tion, from needle-point to that soft, beautiful 
vibrating quality so desired by the serious 
ictorial worker. Other focal lengths from 
0 to 36 inches. 


F/3 F/4.6 F/5 F/7.7 


Write for particulars and prices of 
these wonderful 


J.L.LEWIS 


SOLE AGENT 


522 Srxru Ave. NY, 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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4 JENA 
Photographic Lenses 
Harold M.Bennett,usagent 
BARNET BROMIDE PAPERS | 
| 
L 
|) 
BARNET PLATES 


Glasses for Spectacles and Photography 


THIN and EXTRA-THIN GLASSES 
for DRYPLATES and LANTERN-SLIDES 


Glasses in Colors and for Special Purposes 


Rough Optical Glass for s on, | in extra- 
white, neutral, “fieuzal,” and “color,” supplied 
in sheets, cut up. Lenses and convex glass. 

J. SCORY 
162 Faubourg St. Martin, PARIS, FRANCE 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
& Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 


4 Cameras and Materials furnished free. 
Practical Day | or evening 
classes; easy terms. "The School of R 
Call or write for complete Catalog No. 23. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N.Y. OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


i) 


ALBERT A. LANE 


232 GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Correspondence invited 


Typography 
of this Magazine 


and 
resswork are examples of the 


Printing 


rendered by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 


Boston 


SPECIAL CLUB-OFFER 
For any art-student in good standing 


Portfolio of 63 half-tones in 40 10x 12 deco- 
rated plates of Aurora Life-Studies, nude and 
semi-draped, $5.00; set of 12 6x 10 nude full- 
length statuary poses, contact-prints on double- 
weight Azo paper, $4.50; one year of Photo- 
Era Magazine, $2.50—total value $12.00. 

Sent only ed express, on receipt of money- 
order or certified cheque, for $11.00. 

Sent with Photo-Era Guaranty. 

Address your orders to 

PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Boston Office, 367 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


From a successful progressive photogra- 
pher operating studios in the largest cities. 
Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 
Easy and Pleasant Occupation. 
Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 
PAOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
134 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Three months’ complete course. all branches. 
Day- and night-classes, expert instructors. 
Free use-of up-to-date equipment. Easy 
payments. Call or write for free catalog H. 


Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-emelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
a revelation to — they are so sweet, clean, 
0154 ven put up, and withal so efficient. 
g At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271_Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
“halftoned” in this publica- 
tion are our product. 

We render this same helpful 
service to many other publishers and business- 


houses. We offer you our closest co-operation 
in your engraving-problems. 


THE MODERN ENGRAVING CO. 


154 Federal Street 7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


MEMBER OF 


WOLFEBORO 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist eg to 


positions. Fit yourself now for a position at 4 
erms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best schoo not 
its kind, WRITE FoR CATALOG TODAY. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODEILS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extra values. If you 


ordinary 
have a perplexing blem to decide relative to photography, 
our experienced sales-force will gladly render ioe saa 


First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. Rose 
A book that every photographer should have. 
Price, $4.00. Postage, 15 cents extra. 
Order a copy today from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 3 A. 


SHEET-MUCILAGE 


25 CENTS 


FOR PHOTO-MOUNTING 


The most le of all adhesi 


A jar with 500 strips, ready for instant use, 
H should be on every writing-desk; in every 
counting-room; in every dark- in 
every office; ilable to every p 
erm pher. At your dealers or from the mfrs.: 


} The Tablet & Ticket Co. 

, Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
JARS OF OVER 500 Manufacturers of Willson's Cut Letters 
STRIPS 34 x 2 IN. and Figures 


DO YOU WANT A CAMERA 


BARGAIN 


WRITE BASS NOW 
SAVE MONEY 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 


109 NO. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dept. E 


MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


A Complete Course 


A practicable, usable, standard 
treatise for both the professional 
cinematographer and those without 
experience. About 500 pages 
pages of text and 100 pages of 
illustrations—by New York Insti- 
tute of Photography. 


Edited by Lieut. Carl L. Gregory, 
F.R ., Chief Instructor in Cinema- 
tography for the Government Signal 
Corps Schvol of Photography at Colum- 
bia University, with special chapters by 
Charles W. Hoffman, celebrated Fea- 
- ture Photographer, and by Research 
PRICE $6 00 Specialists of the Eastman Kodak Co 
Money refunded if nvt satisfied after 5-day examination, 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 17, 145 W. 36th St., N. Y. Also at Dealers 


ARTISTS 
Professional and Amateur 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Can Find Exceedingly 
Artistic Papers 
(Both Light and Heavy) 
Mounting Sketches and Prints 


AT 


THE SEYMOUR Co. 


251 Seventh Avenue 
(Cor. 24th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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PHOTO-ER 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


THE CADBYS’ LATEST BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


“Topsy and Turvy” 
By Carine Cadby 
With 40 Photographs by Will Cadby 


This, the latest contribution to child-literature, 
consists of a series of adventures of Topsy, a charming, 
irresistible feline, and her friend and companion 
Turvy, a loyal, good-natured Airedale, accompanied 
by appropriately interesting photographs from the 
wonder-camera of Will Cadby. There is also a 
description of a holiday enjoyed by a little Belgian 
girl and her English girl-companions in the country 
and at the seaside, also illustrated by the sympathetic 
and skillful Will Cadby. 


Price of “Topsy and Turvy” is $1.60 postpaid in the 
United States and Canada, and may be obtained from 


A MAGAZINE 


PAGET 
SELF-TONING PAPERS 
(Cream and White Stock) 


Papers That Give No Trouble 


No paper can equal Paget’s self-toning 
for its exquisite sepia effects, or for 
colder tones. 


Try this paper with a 50-cent package 
of Postcards. 


AT ALL DEALERS 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
General Trade Agents 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 


A WEALTH OF 
PICTORIAL MATERIAL 


REVEALED IN 


A WONDERLAND 
OF THE EAST 


THE LAKE-AND-MOUNTAIN 
REGION OF NEW ENGLAND 


By William Copeman Kitchen, Ph.D. 


A delightful, practical and accurate description 
of the beauty spots of New England for the 
motorist and pictorial photographer. 


54 duogravure plates—six in color—3 maps 
Price, $6.00. Postage according to zone 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 
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We are at Your Service 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION-DEPARTMENT ENSURES PROMPT 
AND COURTEOUS ATTENTION 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
50 Abel’s Photo. Weekly.. $2.50 
80 Adventure........... 4.00 
40 Ainslee’s Magazine|... 2.00 
50 All Outdoors......... 2.50 
130 Amateur Photographer 

and Photography 

(w’kly) London (post- 

6.50 
50 American Boy....... 2.50 
25 American Cookery ... 1.50 


50 American Magazine .. 2.50 
50 American Photography. 2.50 
100 Artsand Decoration .. 5.00 
100 Atlantic Monthly. .... 5.00 
35 Baseball Magazine.... 2.00 
80 Bockman... 4.00 

35 Boys’ Life, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine .. 2.00 

100 British Journal of Pho- 

tography (weekly) 
London (postpaid) .. 5.00 

40 Bulletin of Photography 
2.00 
2.50 
17 Camera Craft (new) ... 1.00 
20 Camera Craft (renewal) 1.00 
60 Cartoons Magazine... 3.00 
70 Century Magazine ... 4.00 


35 Christian Herald (w’kly) 2.00 


40 Collier’s Weekly ..... 2.50 
80 Cosmopolitan........ 4.00 
20 Country Gentleman 

1.00 
100 Country-Life (East of 

Miss. River)....... 5.00 
140 Country-Life (West of 

Miss. River)....... 7.00 
75 Current History...... 4.00 
70 Current Opinion ..... 4.00 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
50 Delineator........... $2.50 
40 Designer............ 2.00 
55 Educational Review .. 3.00 
35 Etude (for Music-lovers) 2.00 
55 Everybody’s Magazine 2.75 
7 Farm and Fireside.... —.50 
50 Field and Stream. ... 2.50 
60 Forest and Stream ... 3.00 
60 Garden Magazine . . 3.00 
60 Good Housekeeping .. 3.00 
120 Harper’s Bazar ...... 6.00 
90 Harper’s Magazine... 5.00 
100 Harvey’s Weekly..... 5.00 
80 Hearst’s Magazine ... 4.00 
70 House and Garden... 3.50 
80 House Beautiful...... 4.00 
55 Illustrated World .... 3.00 
90 Independent (weekly). 5.00 
110 International Studio . 6.00 
140 Judge (weekly) ...... 7.00 
40 Ladies’ Home Journal 2.00 
140 Leslie’s Weekly... ... 7.00 
100 Life (weekly)........ 5.00 
80 Literary Digest (w)... 4.00 
30 McCall’s Magazine... 1.50 
30 McClure’s Magazine.. 1.65 
60 Metropolitan........ 3.00 
37 Modern Priscilla... . . 2.00 
8 Mother’s Magazine... _.50 
100 Motor Age (weekly) .. 5.00 
40 Motor-Boat (s-m).... 2.00 
50 Motor Boating....... 3.00 
60 Munsey’s Magazine... 3.00 
55 Musical America (w). 3.00 
90 Nation (weekly) ..... 5.00 
90 Nat’l Geographic Mag- 
4.50 
20 National Sportsman .. 1.00 
100 New Republic (w).... 5.00 


Class 
No. 


100 North American Re- 


Publisher’s 


Price 


view $5. 
(With Harvey's Weekly, $9.00) 
2 


50 Outdoor See 


100 Outlook (weekly)..... 
50 PHOTO-ERA MAG- 


80 Photo-Miniature...... 
55 Physical Culture... .. 
50 Pictorial Review ..... 
80 Popular Magazine (s-m) 
60 Popular Science 

Monthly 
75 Printing-Art......... 
65 Review of Reviews... . 
50 Saturday Evening Post 
120 Scientific American (w) 
80 Scribner’s Magazine . . 
55 Sea-Power........... 


ee 


80 Theatre Magazine 
(East of Miss. River) 

90 Theatre Magazine 
(West of Miss. River) 

90 The Touchstone (Am. 
Art Student Mag.). . 

70 Vanity Fair......... 
120 Vogue (semi-monthly) 
40 Woman’s Home Com- 

80 World’s Work....... 
80 Yachting............ 
50 Youth’s Companion (w) 


HOW TO MAKE UP CLUBS 


To obtain the club-price of any combination of periodicals from the list given above, find the class-number of 
each of the magazines in the left-hand column, add them together and multiply the sum by five cents. The result 
is the club-price in the United States. Canadian or foreign postage is extra—usually 50 cents to Canada and $1.00 


abroad on most standard magazines—and must be added to the price of each magazine. 


We shall be very glad to 


state the amount of either Canadian or foreign postage, and to fill orders for any magazines, whether listed here or 


not. 
tions direct to the publishers. 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents 


Aditi 


for 


Let us make a quotation on the list you desire. Our prices are equal to the lowest. We send all subscrip- 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 


00 
4.00 
5.00 
2.50 
40 Photo Journal of Amer- 
4.00 
3.00 
2.50 
| 4.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
| 2.50 
6.00 
4.00 
3.00 
| 60 Short Stories........ 3.00 
75 Smart Set........... 4.00 
45 Sunset Magazine..... 2.50 
3.00 
4.00 
| 
4.50 
| 
| 5.00 
3.50 
6.00 
2.00 
4.00 
4.00 
| 2.50 


For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 
Camera-User Should Own 
will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 


the issues of PHoto-Era Maaazine indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any 
of these books will be filled promptly at the published price. ) 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


American Annual of Photography 1921 (cloth)...... OS) eer 2.50 an. 1921 
Behind the Motion-Picture Screen.................. Austin Lescaboura............. 3.50 une 1920 
Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography ...N.Y. Institute of Photography ... 6.00 Aug. 1920 
Elwood Hendrick.............. 2.00 Dec. 1917 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 June 1914 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................... 4.00 Jan. 1919 
How to Make Good Pictures.......................- Eastman Kodak Company...... 40 

Samuel W. Frazer............. 1.50 

Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ errr 3.50 

Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.50)...... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... renin 1.75 Aug. 1910 
Photo-Engraving Primer ..............0..scceccecees Steven H. Horgan ............. 1.50 Nov. 1920 
of the Year 1080... .... F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S....cloth, 3.50 Mar. 1921 
and Fine Art... Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 Apr. 1919 
Photography and Its Applications .................... William Gamble, F.R.P.S. ...... 1.00 Nov. 1920 
Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.......... 2.25 Dec. 1913 
George Lindsay Johnson....... 3.00 Sept. 1914 
Photography—Its Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. Bion 4.00 Apr. 1920 
H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.50 Dec. 1912 
Pictorial Composition in Photography............... Arthur Hammond..............- 3.50 Aug. 1920 
3.00 Jan. 1921 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 

Practical Photo-Micrography........................ 5.00 

Professional Photography (two volumes)............. ae ee 1.75 May 1919 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S... 2.00 Feb. 1920 
The Air-Brush in Photography...................... ee ne 3.50 Nov. 1920 
The Commercial Photographer...................... 4.00 Oct. 1920 
The Dictionary of Photography ..................... Wall, PRLS... uly 1917 
The Fine Art of Photography........................ Paul Lewis Anderson.......... 3.00 ov. 1919 
The Fundamentals of Photography.................. 05:55 1.00 Oct. 1920 
Topsy and Turvy (with original animal-photo’s)...... Carine and Will Cadby.. . 1.60 Feb. 1920 

ART-BOOKS 

A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts:................ John Burnet, F.R.S...........- $2.00 Dec. 1913 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 Feb. 1912 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 Aug. 1910 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. Ce ere ae 6.00 Apr. 1913 

The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley.............- 2.50 uly 1913 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures..... Henry C. Shelley... ........04 4.00 ar. 1912 


Add 1sc. for postage to price of books, on all orders from points outside of New England 
Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 


Puoto-Era Macazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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The 14 GRAFLEX 


N unusual hand camera. It is like a Kodak in that it uses 
Kodak film cartridges which are not carried in an extra 
attachment but, as in a Kodak, within the camera itself. It 
is a Graflex with reflecting mirror, showing the image up to 
the moment of exposure. Graflex Focal Plane Shutter giving 
exposures from time to y¢sy of a second. Pictures 2% x 4% 
inches. Easily carried. Easily handled. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 


x 
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A small handful but a large picture 


Easy to Carry Easy to Load 
Easy to Use Inexpensive to Buy 


Actual Size 


of Print 
2%x3% 
All Kodak Dealers 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at your Dealer’s or by mail 


Pxoto-Era MaaazinE the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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You can 
make pictures 


of you 


Attached to the cable release, the Kodak Self 
Timer trips the shutter after you have taken 
your position in front of the lens. Plenty of 
time to pose for your own picture—three 
seconds or three minutes as you like—within 
this range the interval is under your control— 
plenty of time to rejoin the group. 


THE PRICE 


Kodak Self Timer, $1.25 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’ s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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Ftelps to Good Picture-Making 


Eastman Eastman 
Thermometer Visible 
Graduate 
4 
| 
TE | 
| ( 


The figurcs stand out 


Accurate and so like newspaper head- 


shaped that it fits the | /inesand may be easily 
Kodak Film Tank. read in dim light. 

Price, 25c. to 75c. 
Price, $1.00 according to size 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer's 


1] 
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Kodak 


Portrait 
Attachment 


Brings your camera in 


sharp focus at close 


range—relatively small 
objects may thus be 
made to dominate the 
print. And then, of 
‘ course, there is the 
opportunity for head 
and shoulder portraits. 


Price, $0.75 


Not just a 
tripod—a 


Kodak 
Metal 
Tripod 


Made of metal, the 
construction is such 
that the support given 
the camera is depend- 
ably rigid. An easy 
tripod to set up or 
take down, a conven- 


ient tripod to carry. 


Prices, 


from $3.50 up 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer's 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoto-Era Guaranty 
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$000.00 FOR PICTURES 


_ Ask your dealer for circular 
describing this photographic 
contest or write us. 


CONTEST CLOSES JUNE 1ST 


The terms of this competition 
are the same as those for the 
competition announced last 
month, except that this time 
the pictures must have been 


made prior to March 15, 1921. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Speed 
|_atitude 


( jradation 


are three qualities hard to 
combine in a film emulsion, 
but you will find them in 
Ansco Speedex Film. Speed 
to save the negative when 
the light is weak or high 
shutter speeds are required; 
latitude to compensate for 
miscalculations in exposure, 
and to register both high- 
light and shadow where the 
contrasts are extreme; and 
gradation to insure a deli- 
cate rendering of all the 
intermediate tones. 


(a) 1-25th at Ag 3. [2]1-25th at F16. [3] 1-25th 

t F 32. Time, 1.15 p.m., February, 1921, clear 
Camera No. 3A Ansco Speedex, 
Speedex ge Shutter. All exposures on 


the same rol 


developed in the strip in the regu- 


lar developer in the usual manner. Standard 
emulsion, stocked for regular orders. Repro- 
ductions ‘from unretouched Log prints. Note 


that [1] received more 
exposure as [3]. 


times as much 


For better, clearer pictures— 


ANSCO SPEEDEX FILM 


Same price as other film. If your dealer cannot supply you, 


remit for sample roll. 


Ansco Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 


Three Exposures on Ansco 
Speedex Film 


exposure. 


Made by an Amateur with One No. 12 Actino Cartridge 


Pleasing Photographs of Your Children 


are easily obtained with 


ACTINO FLASH - CARTRIDGES 


These burn rapidly enough to prevent subjects from moving mye 4 
Actinos are most convenient to use, and are of such hig 
quality that successful results are certain. 


Your dealer has them and our free instructive booklet 


“Flashlight-Photography.” 


J. H. SMITH & SONS COMPANY 
3547 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Finest Printing-Medium of the Age 


COLLODION 
Beautiful Sepia-tones by fixing only. 
24x44-$.25 Cab. -$ 45 4x 5-8 .40 
4x6- 50 5x 6- .65 
.40 8x10 - 1.60 
J. L. LEWIS 522 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


LARGEST ALLOWANCE ON USED CAMERAS 
WRITE YOUR WANTS 


aun ABE COHEN’S 


OF THE BEST KKXCHANGE 


MAKES 113 Park Row, New York City 


LENSES 
SUPPLIES 


Kalosat 
The Spectral- Diffusion Lens 


The most recent development of the Hanovia Lens-Lab- 
oratories is a lens that goes directly to the fore in its field. 
Its outstanding feature, the Spectral Diffusion obtained 
by its use, combines a sufficiency of definition with a soft- 
ness that permits of very broad handling. 


Inquire of your dealer or write for our new catalog. It is 
just off the press, beautifully illustrative of Kalosat Lenses. 
Write for it to Department L 5. 


Hanovia Lens Laboratories 
Newark, N. J. 
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